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Overseas Department Lowest 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of the Episcopal Church pays a 
total of more than $360,000 annually in salaries to the officers 

of the six departments and special units and committees, according to 
its report to the last General Convention. Of the total, 36.6% goes to 
officers of the Department of Christian Education, 18.3% to those 
of the Home Department, 12.5% to Christian Social Relations, 11% 
to Promotion, 8.3% to special units and committees, 6.8% to Finance, 
and 6.5% to the Overseas Department. 
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Toward A °Theology of Missions’’ 


By THEopoRE O., WEDEL 


HEN, WITH what I now see to 

have been foolhardy courage, I 
promised to write an article on the 
“Theology of Missions,” I thought 
that the task would prove to be com- 
paratively easy. Have not we of the 
clergy, all and each of us, preached 
sermons on the missionary cause? Do 
we not take the pledge of parish and 
diocese to the Church’s Program seri- 
ously? Are we not reasonably familiar 
with the items in the budget of the 
National Church pertaining to Mis- 
sions, and able to present these, with 
commendatory adjectives attached, in 
an Every Member Canvas address? Are 
there many texts in the Bible more 
familiar to ourselves, and even to most 
of our people, than the closing verses 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, ‘Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost”’? 

But as, in preparation for even this 
amateurish essay, I did a bit of research 
into the literature of the subject, I was 
overwhelmed with shame over my 
ignorance and over the brash assump- 
tion that the theology of missions is 
obvious. Even an acquaintance of 
some years standing with the World 
Council’s Commission on Evangelism 
had not revealed the depth of the 
theological issues. 

A “Theology of Missions” is by no 
means obvious. Specialists in Missions 
confess that we are only at the be- 
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ginning of answering the question, 
“Why Missions?” 

M. A. C. Warren, known increas- 
ingly to many on this side of the At- 
lantic as well as in England as the 
General Secretary of the British 
Church Missionary Society, comment- 
ing on the integral connection between — 
a doctrine of the Church and Missions, 
frankly admits: “Both Church and — 
Mission are much less familiar than we 
commonly think. Indeed, if we frank- 
ly admitted that we do in fact know — 
very little about either of them, if 
we took them a little bit less for 
granted, we might begin to make the — 
kind of discoveries that would change 
the world.”* 

Henri de Lubac, the fascinating 
Roman Catholic “evangelical Jesuit” 
of France, suggests that even to ask 
the question “Why Missions?” is a 
paradox and a scandal. 

A writer in the International Re- 
view of Missions (Marcus Ward, in the 
July number, 1948—an article en- 
titled “Toward a Theology of Mis- 
sions,” which also quotes de Lubac), 
after reviewing the already impressive 
literature on his subject, declares that 
“there is reason to think that we are 
as yet, at any rate in the English- 
speaking world, only at the stage of 
asking questions and suggesting an- 
swers.” 

And these are only a few samples 


*(M. A. C. Warren, The Christian 
Mission, London: SCM, 1951, page 5). 
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of like observations. I have on my 
desk as I write, the volumes of the 
LR.M. for the past decade. I must 
confess that even cursory acquaint- 
ance with this, one of the basic pub- 
lications of the Missionary Movement 
of our time, can make a reader like 
myself—who can boast of little more 
than lip-service to Missions—blush for 
his ignorance. 


But the reader of the previous para- 
graph may ask: “What is so myster- 
‘ious about a theology of Missions? 
Matthew 28:19 is plain enough. Our 
problems lie in the area of perform- 
/ance.” 


Well, so they do. But obedience 
| calls for motivation and power to per- 
form. Is that so simple? And what 
about the dimension of the command? 
Just suppose that some of our mis- 
‘sionary theologians should be right in 
defining the purpose of the Church 
under God as “‘Mission” and nothing 
beside? The question “Why Mis- 
sions?” would then turn into “Why 
anything else in our Church life ex- 
‘cept Evangelism and Missions?” 
‘Would we find that question easy to 
answer? Might it not stand in judg- 
ment over much of our local self- 
\worship, our easy comforts, our fran- 
‘tic organizational treadmills? 


Missions and the Church 


"THE PASSAGE cited above from 
M. A. C. Warren’s book relates 
‘the doctrine of the Church to that of 
Missions. This points to one of the 
‘nubs of the theological problem. Is 
the Church—or a church—end or 
means? ‘Theological common sense 
could answer: ‘Both, of course.” Yet 
such a reply is not justified unless the 
‘tension is first explored. 


If the Church—or, again a church 
—is an island of the predestined in 
ithe great ocean of the lost, God Him- 
iself responsible for electing His own, 


the Church’s energies can be chan- 
nelled into cultivation of the Church’s 
purity of doctrine and life, export 
trade a minor vocation. 

Or, to use another symbol, if the~ 
Church is a “colony of heaven” (Phil. 
3:20), the building of walls of per- 
fection for the colony’s life in an 
alien environment so as to preserve 
its purity of doctrine and conduct as- 
sumes priority. Does not the word 
ecclesia mean “called out” of the 
world? “Wherefore come out from 
among them and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord” has been the sect-founding 
text of the New Testament for cen- 
turies. 

Furthermore, is not worship the 
chief function of the Church? This 
can justify happy domestication and 
concentration of energies upon beau- 
tifying a local sanctuary, and perfect- 
ing liturgical forms. We can remain 
quietly at home to worship. But even a 
cursory reading of the New Testament 
and a glimpse into the history of the 
Apostolic Age can disturb us as we 
concentrate on building our “temples 
made with hands” and the cultivation 
of our life within their walls. This 
was, de Lubac argues, precisely the 
tragedy of Judaism (I.R.M., July, 
1948, page 252). The true Israel, 
embodied in the Messiah, was the 
“mission people of God’. “Church 
Catholic means Church missionary.” 


The Church must worship, it is 
true, but worship of the Lord who 
died for the salvation of the whole 
world (John 3:16, only one of many 
New Testament texts underscoring 
this gospel) may consist first of all in 
bringing the good news to all man- 
kind. We may have no right to take 
our ease in Zion except during periods 
of rest between campaigns. 


Here, in capsule form, is one 
glimpse into the explorations now go- 
ing on toward a theology of missions. 
What is our reaction? 
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RELATED INSIGHT which 

can stand in judgment on what 
some mission-theologians call our 
parochial ‘Church - centrism” or 
“church-ism” and on the consequent 
neglect of the Apostolic calling of the 
Church when its vocation under its 
Lord is truly understood, anchors it- 
self in the eschatology of the New 
Testament. We are the pilgrim peo- 


ple of God, living “between the ~ 


times’’. 

We have no right to a Sabbath rest 
and to a settling down, even if we 
make worship our excuse. 

It may not be generally realized 
that the key text of the New Testa- 
ment which gave marching orders to 
the missionary pioneers of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries was 
not Matthew 26:19, though this was 
honored, of course, but Matthew 
24:14. The verse will sound strange 
to our modern ears, expectancy of the 
Second Coming of Christ having well- 
nigh vanished from our contemporary 
world of discourse. It reads: “And 
this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness 
to all nations: and then shall the end 
come.” 

To re-think our ecclesiology under 
this Scriptural insight will mean for 
many of us a fresh start. Continental 
theologians of Missions, however, are 
again today taking this text quite 
seriously. Maranatha Jesu. Come, 
Lord Jesus. The Church is the Ex- 
pectant Church, busy with the prep- 
aration for the end, and this means 
Missions. When the Lord comes, ‘“‘shall 
he find faith on the earth?” 

In this brief essay I can only allude 
to a few of the themes which are cur- 
rently discussed by the mission-theol- 
ogians of our day. Alas, they are not 
read by us of the rank ond file of the 
Church’s ministry, let alone by its lay- 
men. Real concern with Missions has 
become a speciality—a doom threaten- 
ing the Ecumenical cause as well. 


NE CLUE to the “theology of 

'Missions” emerging today on the 
ecumenical scene I have found very 
helpful. It begins to explain the other- 
wise almost insoluble paradox of the 
post-Reformation history of Missions 
and possibly our own only half-awak- 
ened conscience in the face of the 
missionary call of God. I refer to the 
historical fact that 200 years of post- 
Reformation history had to unroll be- 
fore a missionary movement, on non- 
Roman soil at least, came into being. 


‘Christendom Illusion’ 


Had Luther and Calvin and our 
Anglican Fathers in the faith never 
read their New Testaments? Why did 
God have to use as His tools to arouse 
the established churches to their mis- 
sionary vocation the humble pietistic 
sects—sects which even today far out- 
distance the established churches in 
missionary advance? 

The clue is what has come to be 
called the “Christendom illusion”. In 
the Europe of recent centuries it could 
be assumed’ that everyone had heard 
the Gospel. Scarcely a single citizen 
was unbaptized. The churches could, 
accordingly, cultivate their internal 
life, and express in architecture and 
worship gratitude for the gift received. 
Even when the geographical horizon 
began to extend outward to the oiku- 
mene, and missionary societies grad- 
ually arose, the Enlightenment threat- 
ened the Church at home, and only a 
sparse surplus of energy was chan- 
nelled into missions. 

We may still be under the illusion 
that the home base is God’s first con- 
cern. We are privileged to perfect our 
institutional means of Grace—our 
altar hangings, our parish houses, our 
educational techniques — before we 
must weight our consciences with the 
ignorance of the Gospel of the distant 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Do we still believe, as did our mis- 
sionary pioneers, that men not in the 
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_ embrace of the Gospel are lost souls, 


and that extra ecclesiam there is liter- 
ally nulla salus? Rome and the “sects” 


still believe this, and the conviction 


accounts for their missionary zeal. We 
may, indeed, surrender the grim view 
that the unbaptised automatically go 
to hell, or that, if “the place of de- 
parted spirits” is their lodging place 
in the beyond, they will there be de- 
prived into eternity of the opportunity 
to meet Christ. But to leave the fate 
of our brethren of the human family 
in darkness until Christ takes care of 
them is apostasy to our discipleship. 

The Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council could still say: “If the 
Gospel really is a matter of life and 
death, it seems intolerable that any 
human being now in the world should 
live out his life without ever having 
had the chance to hear and receive it. 
Now, not tomorrow, is the time to 
act.” 

Here, then, is another insight of our 
theologians of missions which can 
trouble us. I at least must confess, 
penitently, that it increasingly troubles 
my conscience. 


Shipwreck and Rescue 


VENTURE to close this very par- 

tial exploration of the theology of 
missions with an analogy or parable. 

Imagine a shipwreck on the high 
seas—one resembling a Titanic disaster 
—a thousand men and women threat- 
ened with drowning. A rescue ship ar- 
rives. All hands are needed to save the 
tiring victims still in the ocean waves. 
A first contingent is, to be sure, al- 
ready safe on the rescue vessel. In 


FROM A READER: 


need of first aid, and unable at first to 
join the rescue work, they may be for- 
given if they look after their own 
convalescence. But they would surely 
stand under judgment if, restored to 
sufficient health, they continued to 
luxuriate in the comforts of the rescue 
ship, even if they spent their time in 
praiseworthy ordering of their restored 
communal life, or in composing lit- 
urgies of thanksgiving addressed to 
the captain of the ship which had 
brought saving help. They are needed 
as auxiliaries in the life boats still 
bringing in those threatened with 
drowning. If gratitude prompts them 
to sing hymns of thanksgiving for 
their own miraculous rescue, could 
these not ring out from the life boats 
themselves? And they could dream 
and plan for the hour when, the time 
of rescue passed, all safe on the saving 
ship, the captain and his crew could 
be honored with a eucharistic banquet. 


The analogy deserves corrective 
footnotes, no doubt. The Captain of 
our ship of rescue, the Church, does 
permit us to enjoy foretastes of the 
eucharistic banquet even before we 
have fulfilled our task of rescue. But 
we are not to linger over its joys. 
Service in the life boats beckons, From 
banquet to the doing of “all such 
goods works as thou hast prepared for 
us to walk in” is the pathway laid out 
for us in the Church’s worship itself. 

Might this “doing” be precisely a 
“preaching of the Gospel in all the 
world for a witness to all nations?” 
Only then “‘shall the end come.” Yes, 
only then, our end before the awesome 
Judgment-Seat of Christ. 


It is nothing less than exhilirating to read at long last of the 


awakening of the American Episcopal Church to its imperative, and 
should-be-obvious alliance with the Church of England and other 
Anglican churches for a total Anglican Missions stragety. 
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Analysis of a Progressive Failure — 


Episcopal Missionary Giving, 1920-1955 


By ALLEN J. GREEN 


HIS IS THE STORY of the Epis- 
T pal Church’s progressive failure 
in the stewardship of its overseas mis- 
sion. 


These rather chilling figures show 
how parish rectors and vestries—and 
their opposite numbers, bishops and 
diocesan conventions and committees 
—are withholding from overseas chan- 
nels the dollars which the average com- 
muncant tacitly assumes he is giving 
to the Church’s mission. 


These figures illuminate the hcllow- 
ness of the recent National Council 
claim that 1955 was a record-breaking 
year for missions because Episcopalians 
happened to pay 97.6 per cent of a pes- 
simistic Quota and 101.3 per cent of 
281’s hard-bitten Expectations from 
which the passing years have long since 
squeezed any semblance of a reasonable 
hope. Only twice in 29 years has 
National Council’s program budget, 
based on visible income, been able to 
equal the budget adopted by General 
Convention. 


How We Failed 


Here is how the intervening eche- 
lons between the man in the pew and 
his mission fields have failed in their 
stewardship: 


In 1920, the average Episcopalian 
gave $32.13 to his church. Eight and 


a half cents from each of the dollars 
which he put in the plate, or an aggre- 
gate per capita of $2.73, found its 
way to National Council’s ‘General 
Missions” account through which our 
domestic and foreign missions are 
financed. 


In 1954, this average communicant 
gave a record breaking $72.46 to his 
church. But only 3.8 pennies from 
each of his dollars managed to trickle 
past his rector and vestry as they drew 
up the parish budget; past the ap- 
propriations machinery of his diocese, 
and into 281’s General Missions fund. 
Of his $72.46, only $2.76 was for- 
warded to finance his national church’s 
mission, including its overseas mission. 
Like the little piggies of the nursery 
rhyme, the remaining $69.70 stayed 
home! 


Cut in Half 


While each communicant, to quote 
H. M. Addinsell, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council, “practically tripled 
his giving,” the share of each com- 
municant dollar for General Missions 
has decreased 56 per cent. The net 
result is that each communicant is 
only giving three cents more a year to 
General Missions, including overseas 
missions, than he did in 1920 despite 
the fact that he now gives his church 
$40.33 more a year. 
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(In his report to the 1955 General 


Convention and, also, in the 1954 


Report of National Council, Mr. Ad- 
dinsell called attention to this alarming 
shrinkage in the missions dollar. His 
estimates there of the decline, on a 
1919 vs. 1953 basis, was 32 per cent. 
For what the Treasurer’s office concedes 
is a more accurate comparison, this 
study uses the 1920 per capita missions 
giving of $2.73—against which the 
drop in the share for missions hit 32 
per cent in 1950, 50 per cent in 1953 
and 56 per cent in 1954. The per 
Capita missions giving in 1919, the 
first year of the unified budget, was 
$1.37. It rose to $2.73 the following 
year and did not again decline to the 
1919 level until the deep depression 
year of 1933.) 


a 


TO UNDERSTAND how devasta- 
tingly this growing lack of responsible 
and sensitive stewardship has crippled 
our overseas mission, recall that it 
requires two dollars today to do the 
work of one 1920 dollar. This means 
that parish and diocesan treasurers 
should now be sending 17 cents of each 
communicant dollar to the General 
Missions fund merely to maintain what 
8.5 cents of that dollar set out to ac- 
complish in 1920. Instead, our treas- 
urers are forwarding only 3.8 cents of 
each dollar. The fact that we’ve added 
700,000 more communicants since 
1920 doesn’t begin to alter the pic- 
ture substantially. 


Getting Smaller Share 


“No adjustment for these changes,” 
says Mr. Addinsell, “will hide the fact 
that the average communicant is giv- 
ing more and that the National Church 
is getting a smaller share.” The Na- 
tional Church is the main artery 
through which the life of the over- 
seas mission is maintained. A creeping 
arteriosclerosis all along the line is 
throttling that life. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE for the 
degeneration of our missionary stew- 
ardship into the sort of enterprise from 
which only the deliberate premedita- 
tion of Ananias’ attempt to create an 
impression of missionary zeal seems to 
be missing? Ananias, you will recall, 
announced he was turning over the en- 
tire proceeds of the sale of his property 
to the mission of the Church of the 
Book of Acts’ while actually with- 
holding a certain percentage for his 
own use. 

Not the communicant; he’s giving 
more than ever before. Not that peri- 
ennial whipping boy, “281”; the men 
there perform miracles with the 
widow’s mite which seeps through. 
Nor are the lower echelon stewards, 
the rector and his vestry, the bishop 
and his officialdom, the Machiavellian 
despots they seem, although theirs is 
the responsibility for expending the 
communicant’s dollar wisely and well. 


Missions “Tax” 

The cause of our failure to support 
the mission lie deeper. They are: (1) 
an abused system of church finance 
which has converted the challenge of 
the mission into a kind of “tax”; 
(2) an inherent and uncombatted 
parochialism; and, most basically, (3) 
the failure to convert the Church at 
all levels to its mission of carrying the 
Gospel to all men. 

Let us see how our stewardship of 
the overseas mission has disintegrated 
under the combined influence of these 
three factors. 

Prior to 1919, although the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society 
had been using an annual budget and 
a quota since 1901, support of the 
Overseas mission was an apathetic af- 
fair in which the real incentive came 
from a maze of local missionary socie- 
ties and from the efforts of missionar- 
ies home on furlough. The silver- 
tongued pulpit artist reaped the mone- 
tary harvest for his little sector of the 
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overseas mission; his not-so-gifted 
brother missionary got the gleanings. 
(In his memoirs, Former Presiding 
Bishop Henry St. George Tucker on 


such a furlough tour recalls being told’ 


by a potential benefactress: “My 
opinion is that if the mission depends 
upon you to raise this money, they will 
never get it.”) There were, however, 
two sovereign virtues amid the con- 
fusion. Although it was an infrequent 
and haphazard encounter, the com- 
municant had his inchoate responsibi- 
lity for missions awakened, vividly and 
immediately, in the confrontation 
with the missicnary himself or his 
alter ego, the dedicated souls of the 
local missionary society. And the com- 
municant exercised his own steward- 
ship by giving largely directly in re- 
sponse to such appeals. 


The Giant Awoke 


The first of these two virtues per- 
sisted and was momentarily enhanced 
by the emergence of National Council 
and a real unified program budget for 
the whole church in 1919. The Na- 
tionwide Campaign communicated the 
missionary imperative to rank-and-file 
church members on an unprecedented 
scale. In the words of the House of 
Bishops, “its outstanding feature was 
the awakening of the whole Church to 
its opportunities and obligations.” And 
such was the response of the whole 
church that the machinery, by which 
financial responsibility for the mission 
of the church is broken down into 
diocesan quotas and subdivided into 
parish quotas, really worked for the 
first time since 1901. Total giving for 
missions jumped from $1,473,000 to 
$2,969,000 in one year. During the 
triennieum 187 missionaries left for 


the field. 


But there was a price tag on the 
new administrative machinery, for the 


moment functioning so beautifully. 
The confrontation of missionary and 
communicant had been abolished. 
Instead, the missionary appealed for 
funds to a faceless Church Missions 
House. His appeal, shorn of its con- 
comittant educational stimulus to the 
missionary conscience of individual 
Christians, was duly incorporated into 
quota and as quota handed on down 
the. line. And individual communi- 
cants began surrendering their stew- 
ardship for the church’s mission to 
their rectors and vestries and diocesan 
officials—although a pledge envelope 
with a “red side” for missions enabled 
them to maintain that personal stew- 
ardship for a time. 


The 1925 General Convention 
brought the system to administrative 
perfection by directing National 
Council to adjust its missionary enter- 
prise, not to each diocese’s fair share 
or quota of the current task, but to 
what that diocese “expected” to pay 
on its quota without an opportunity to 
be converted by, or even to hear about, 
the concrete needs and opportunities 
of the church’s mission which its quota 
was to finance. (Despite the 101.3 per 
cent of Expectations, National Coun- 
cil’s “unprecedented” 1956 budget is 
still $200,000 less than the budget set 
by General Convention. ) 


The generation of men and women 
which had been awakened to the whole 
Church’s opportunities and obligations 
by the Nationwide Campaign passed 
away. A great depression came along, 
followed by a great war. The Church 
at home began to pulsate with life as 
a new generation of Episcopalians 
arose, began to busy itself building 
Sunday School rooms and strategically- 
located suburban churches to accom- 
modate the new generation. This new 
generation of communicants, which 
rarely if ever hears of the Church’s 
mission, assumes it is giving to “mis- 
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sions” in the act of pledging. The 


rector and vestry assume that some- 


where in the neighborhod of 281 the 


_church’s mission is going forward, but 


meanwhile, here are the funds to build 
that new kitchen for the parish hall. 
And the share of the communicant 
dollar for General Missions, which 
managed to stay in the neighborhood 
of 6 cents right up to 1934, was still 
declining when last heard from. (The 
1955 figure won’t be available until 
parochial reports are analyzed.) 


* 


SEE HOW THESE DISAPPEAR- 
ING pennies from the communicant 
dollar are hamstringing our overseas 
mission: 

The mission can be no better than 
the men and women we send. The 
basic salary of a single overseas mission- 
ary for his first three years abroad is 
$2,000. If married—and by definition 
“the 


wife of a missionary is regarded as 


of the Overseas Department, 


being in every sense a missionary”— 
the basic salary of the couple is $2,800. 
At the end of 14 years in the field, 
the single missionary’s basic salary has 
risen ,to $2,300; the married couple’s to 
$3,100. Only if the cost of living is 


higher than the U. S. does he receive 
a locality allowance. 

By official policy in one large East- 
ern diocese, no newly-ordained deacon 
goes to work for a basic salary of less 
than $3,600. The help-wanted col- 
umns of church papers, the last ex- 
pedient of desperate vestries, offer 
$4,000 and up for curates and rectors. 
And what of the professional lay per- 
sons needed for the mission, the trained 
and experienced social workers, ad- 
Ministraturs, teachers, doctors, nurses? 
What professional person in this year 
of Our Lord 1956 can dare to consider 
that 1920 salary scale? 

“Only greenhorns right out of 
seminary can afford to go,” says a 
former overseas missionary, now a 
stateside parish priest. He spent $3,000 
from his personal resources during his 
three-year tour; came home to marry, 
to accumulate the funds to buy the 
household essentials necessary to rear- 
ing a family. He’d go back today—if 
he could afford to take his family, if 
he could do so without jeopardizing his 
childrens’ education and security. 


Need Our Best 


The real tragedy of the disappearing 
pennies is that the mission is no better 
than the men and women we send. 
No one is questioning the dedication 
and zeal of our men and women now 


‘Not At All Foreign’ 


E CHURCH IN THE STATES must know our story in the “foreign” 
field—which, of course, is not at all “foreign,” for we are ONE 
HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH; but you, who are the Mother Church, 
must know what your children are doing in far distant lands. You got 


us started; you dare not leave us too unprotected. If you did, Morris 

and Kinsolving, and Brown and Thomas, and other pioneering Saints, 

will arise in the day of judgement and castigate us for our lack of 

holy concern for the cause of the Kingdom of God. 

—THE Rev. Jos—E BUENO 
Santos, Brazil. 
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overseas, but it is significant that the 
Overseas Department concentrates its 
recruitment efforts upon students in 
seminary. We should be sending our 
best: mature men and women who 
have experience as well as education. 
We should be making it financially 
feasible for the good men to stay in 
the overseas mission. 


Or from the standpoint of facilities, 
each of our mission fields is spotted 
with mute physical witnesses to the 
decline in giving in the form of build- 
ings and mission stations started in 
the first brave days of the unified bud- 
get. Here you can see where progress 
stopped and retrenchment set in as 
our giving back home continued to 
slacken. 


" 
2, 
fe 
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BECAUSE EFFECT IS here closely- 
knit to cause, see what our present 
system of finance is doing to the 
missionary spirit of the church at 
home, apart from making unconscious 
Ananiases of us all: 


You do not have to sit in on many 
vestry meetings to discover that it is 
the rare and exceptional vestry which 
does not treat its parish quota as a 
““tax;’’ as an unwarranted interference 
upon the part of the diocese in parish 
financial affairs; as an item which can 
be shunted aside and finally grudging- 
ly paid. 


ee 


So prevalent is this “tax” concept 
of the quota that a diocesan treasurer 
tells of a widespread effort among the 
good businessmen of the diocese to 
lump the parish quota—the yardstick 
for missionary giving—and the dioces- 
an housekeeping expense assessment in- 
to a single parish figure. 


Or consider the dilemma of a dio- 
cesan department of missions preparing 
its share of the diocesan budget. The 
archdeacon shows vividly what can 
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be accomplished by squeezing out a 
few extra hundreds to permit a semi- 
narian to organize a mission among 
interested Episcopalians in a few 
promising areas of population growth 
within the diocese. The men around 
the table know these areas; further- 
more, they’ve seen such experimental 
ventures burgeon rapidly into parish 
churches in the last 10 years. They 
listen to the archdeacon. Then comes 
the turn of the man whose responsibi- 
lity it is to speak for the mission of the 
church outside diocesan borders. What 
can he say, apart from a generalized 
plea to up the quota? In such diocesan 
meetings, who speaks for Bishop Ken- 
nedy and what he could do with a few 
extra hundreds in the vast area of the 
Pacific; for Bishop Harris in Liberia; 
for Bishop Swift in Puerto Rico? The 
answer, under the present system is: 
No one. 


We Rank 32nd 


For lack of relevance to immediate, 
existential situations, few are attempt- 
ing to preach—and fewer are heeding 
—the mission of the whole Church. 

Consequently, Episcopalians rank 
32nd in per member contributions to 
foreign missions among the 49 
churches reporting to the National 
Council of Churches. In total con- 
tributions, we rank fourth—right be- 
hind the Southern Baptists, the Metho- 
dists and the largest grouping of 
Presbyterians. 


HERE IS THE DIAGNOSIS of an 
expert, Lewis B. Franklin, speaking 
from over 30 years’ experience as 
National Council’s first treasurer: 


“There has been throughout the 
church a quite amazing growth of a 
sense of duty in meeting the missionary 
quota, as is evidenced by Mr. Addin- 
sell’s report of Feb, 9. 


—? a 
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“However, ‘Duty’ is not the high- 


est motive, even when succeeding the 


even lower motive of ‘Pride.’ 


The 
church is operating on the ‘Duty’ 
motive generally as to missions. The 
people as a whole still know little 
about the work and the people doing 


ee it. 


“A Missionary Imperative is needed 
in terms of 1956. No more petticoats 
for naked heathen. No more saving 
unbaptized children from eternal fires 
of hell, but a vision of One World for 
Christ. Or else, One World for the 
Devil.” 


‘God’s Will for These People’ 


ANY OF You have been most generous in providing us with the 
materials with which to do the building we’ve done here. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that if the people are to help themselves at all, it falls 
to them to do the actual work. With this I am sure you will all agree. 
But this is the rub which it is difficult for an outsider to under- 
stand. The people here are still very much hunters and fishermen. 
It is their way of life, and it is in their blood, and I think it is good. 
While many of them hold down summer jobs, they are not ready or 
able to take upon themselves the disciplines of a full-time, daily, year- 
in-year-out job. They just have to get out and hunt. 

And secondly they are largely free of the Westerner’s all-con- 
suming compulsiveness. If something isn’t finished this year, well, 
we'll do it next year. They are most patient; they are even patient 
with my impatience. And I think this trait has great merit too. 

But for those of you who want to see an early tangible fruit of 
your sacrificial giving, these characteristics are most frustrating. 
They are indeed to me. But we must always remember that their way 
has served them well, just as our way has served us well. By their 
way they have survived in a wilderness which has destroyed lesser 
people. 

In addition, there is the impact of the baser elements of our 
civilization with which they have to contend—drunkneness, dis- 
honesty, and the various forms of lust. 

You can take a people out of a sod house culture which burns 
animal oil for heat and light in a stone vessel, and give them frame 
houses, electricity and fuel oil stoves, but you can’t change the work- 
ings cf their minds which are still the minds of the former culture. 
God just doesn’t make us that way! 

But we are made so that if we don’t constantly keep our eye 
on God and His will for these people, we can easily make the mistake. 


So if you are becoming impatient or discouraged with our seem- 
ingly slow progress, I pray you will try to understand the situation. 
And as you give this your prayerful thought, perhaps it will occur 
to you that what God really wants is you, or for you to encourage 
your son or daughter to give themselves for this work. 


— The Rev. Alwin Reiners, Jr. 
St. George’s Church, Kotzebue, Alaska. 


lat 
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Are Missionaries Experts or Evangelists? 


By Lroyp R. CrRalIGHILL, Jr. 


NE OF THE results of the last 
war was the hastening of the 
establishment of the Nippon Sei Ko 
Kai (Japan Holy Catholic Church) 
as an independent branch of the An- 
glican Communion. As such it now 
exists like a Japanese garden, a rep- 
resentation perfect in every detail, but 
done entirely in miniature. The next 
move to be made is to populate it. 
A question naturally arises as to what 
role, if any, the foreign missionary is 
to have in the process. 


Immediately after the war a partial 
answer was obvious. People were starv- 
ing, churches were bombed our ruins, 
a decade of broken relationships had 
to be re-established. The missionary 
who could meet the SCAP (Supreme 
Command, Asiatic Pacific) require- 
ments of previous experience in Japan 
Was in tremendous demand, and he 
found himself with more than he could 
possibly do. There appeared to be an 
unparalleled evangelical opportunity 
as throngs crowded to look at the new 
gods of the conquerors, but the church 
was too near the point of extinction 
to do very much about it. No clergy 
had been added to the ranks inthe past 
twenty years and many of those who 
had stuck it‘out were dying. 


The church has regained much of 
its lost ground and the most pressing 
problems of relief and rehabilitation 
are past. As new foreign missionaries 
continue to come to Japan, the ques- 
tion once more asserts itself: What 
sort of work does a foreign evangelist 
do when invited to come to help the 


work of an independent overseas — 
church? Since the Japanese church 
leaders are reluctant to make assign- 
ments except in accordance with the 
wishes of the foreign missionary, a 
great deal of the burden of the de- 
cision rests with the foreigner and his 
attitude towards his job. 

Two answers to this question seem 
to have emerged. 

The first emphasizes the difference 
between the old order and the new. 
Since a new era has dawned in the 
evangelization of Japan, it is no longer 
proper for the foreign evangelist to 
have direct pastoral committments. 
He is rather to work “through” the 
local clergy, acting as a resource and 
an “advisor”. Some versions of this 
opinion would tend to rule out the 
missionary priest altogether, and em- 
phasize the short term specially trained 
“expert” whose function it would be 
to supply technical information and 
tricks of the trade not yet available 
to the younger church. In any case 
the foreign evangelist as evangelist is 
a bit of an anachronism since his work 
can be done much more cheaply and 
efhciently by people who are born to 
the ways of the land. 


Another Answer 


HIS TYPE of thinking is very 
American and is perhaps decep- 
tively persuasive. 

The fact that no foreign missionary 
is permitted to serve as the minister 
of a church in the United Church of 
Christ, the largest Protestant body in 


LOYD R. CRAGHILL, JR. is missionary at Christ Church, Takada, 
Japan. He is the son of the retired missionary bishop of Anking. 


He and his wife, Maryly, expect to be on furlough in the United 


States during the summer of 1956. 
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Japan, as a matter of policy, is an indi- 
cation of its currency in one form or 
another. Nevertheless, I should like to 
suggest that an alternative answer is 
the only one which does not do vio- 
lence to the very Gospel itself—that is: 

That the only function of the evan- 
gelist, whatever his nationality, is to 
preach the Gospel to people directly. 

That at the very heart of the Gos- 
pel is its universality and communica- 
bility. 

That joint participation in the evan- 
gelical enterprize in Japan of people 
of various cultures is an asset and not 
a liability. 

That this is basically what-being a 
missionary is all about. 


That in the centuries of evangelical 
work which lie ahead of us in Japan 
(for to think in shorter terms is to 
think that all history can be condensed 
as effectively as technological prog- 
ress) the foreign missionary must con- 
tinue to help with all the zeal and 
ability he has for many decades to 
come; otherwise, we abandon the 
Christian one-half of one percent of 
the population to the task of convert- 
ing the other ninety and one half per- 
cent unaided. 

Financial aid alone can only have a 
mischievous influence on the relation- 
ship between the churches unless it is 
accompanied by the type of strong 
personal commitment made evident 
when people come to share with their 
brothers in Christ the basic evangelical 
work. of the church. 


Personal Assistance 


THE POSITION might be restated 
this way: With our history as a parent 
church, our incredible material wealth, 
and our centuries of church tradition, 
we have a clear moral obligation to 
offer major assistance to the Japanese 
church in the tremendous task of the 
conversion of Japan. If this assistance 
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does not include personal assistance, 
but is limited to material gifts, it will 
be inherently condescending and in- 
tolerable. Personal assistance means co- 
Operative participation in the basic 
evangelical work of the church—any- 
thing else is mere on-looking. 

It has been the experience of the 
Anglican Communion that the most 
effective evangelism is normally 
through the parish ministry, where 
people can not only be met, but nur- 
tured in the faith. 


Therefore, the missionary priest will 
be needed in Japan for a very long 
time to come and his function will be 
basically no differént from that of his 
earliest predecessors: a proclaimer of 
the Good News and a pastor to his 
people. Out of this experience he may 
hopefully be able to act as a resource 
to his colleagues and perhaps even as 
an advisor. He will be in a position 
to offer informed help in requesting 
monetary aid, and to help to maintain 
that bond of living fellowship without 
which the church would not be the 
church at all. (It might be added 
that a protracted frustration of a mis- 
sionary priest’s vocation is very likely 
to make him difficult, since—now that 
the big black stew pot has gone out 
of fashion—frustration is the greatest 
hazard of a missionary career.) 


This is not to suggest that the mis- 
sionary priest is always outstandingly 
successful as pastor and evangelist. 
Along with his wife and children he 
carts about an appalling amount of 
clap-trap, which the modern Ameri- 
can seems to find essential to even the 
most austere existence. He says out- 
rageous things and is never more than 
half literate. He is often lonely and 
his wife more so. His parishioners fre- 
quently have to fill in for him when a 
lack of knowledge of local customs 
prevents him from being able to give 
sound pastoral advice, and his distaste 
for regulation keeps him on the verge 
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of deportation by the long-suffering 
but humorless immigration authorities. 
Yet some of the most incompetent 
are great missionaries, and there isn’t 
a one with faith the size of a mustard 
seed who can’t bring people to Christ. 


The Churches which the writer is 
now serving date back to the nine- 
teenth century when a pair of bearded 
Virginians invaded this valley in a 
horse cart. They didn’t know enough 
about cultural barriers to realize the 
foolishness of their enterprise and now 
two ugly little Victorian churches 
mark the way they came. The church- 
es are prematurely old, and can no 
longer separate fact from fiction about 
their origins. They have never known 
any great degree of prosperity or popu- 
larity, but they have persevered, and 
bred others. This has been the pro- 
cess from the first madness of Pente- 
cost. It is universal. The Gospel has 
known no boundaries and we would 
be unwise to attempt to begin laying 
them. . 


Future Problem 


OBVIOUSLY, by far the greatest 
portion of the work of evangelism in 
Japan will be done by Japanese, but 
even here there is a major role to be 
played by the older churches. Up 
until now there have been vacant par- 
ishes which have received the post war 
seminary graduates, but these ‘“‘vacan- 
cies” have disappeared, and a major 
problem is soon to present itself in 
regard to future candidates. It is un- 
thinkable that men should be turned 
away from the ministry because this 
embryo church has reased a “‘satura- 
tion point” determined by the number 
of pre-war parishes. Surely our des- 
tiny is not to perpetuate this little 
establishment for ever. 


The present resources available for 
supporting men to do pioneer work 
are pitifully small in a church which 
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has known only heavy subsidy before 
the war and virtual starvation during 
it. With the economy still precarious 
many of the clergy in old parishes still 
find it necessary to do some kind of 
outside work. At this point, it seems 
that the obvious thing for the parent 
churches to do is to provide for the 
maintenance of an increasing number 
of evangelists with a definite limit on 
the period of subsidy, in anticipation 
of the development of self-supporting 
Christian communities, thereby giving 
the necessary boost to get new work 
started but not weakening it with a 
permanent subsidy. Again, the foreign 
missionary will be a vital link in pro- 
viding for this type of arrangement. 


Full Participation 


THESE INSTANCES are only a 
remote indication of the extent of the 
challenge and the opportunities that 
are open to the Christian evangelist, 
whether Japanese or foreign. 


They call for a substantially ex- 
panded overseas budget and therefore 
a greater sense of missionary urgency 
on the part of the average American 
Episcopalian than the mildly benign 
hand-out for a remote but presum- 
ably worthy cause, which constitutes 
so much of missionary giving. 


If the foreign missionary can pro- 
vide the means for a more informed 
giving to the evangelical effort, and 
at the same time provide the kind of 
personal contact which keeps the gift 
from being demoralizing, and all this 
by the fullest possible participation in 
direct evangelical work, he will be 
helping the new church while pre- 
serving its independence. 


Any lesser participation is a denial of 
the universality of the Gospel and the 
commonness of our Cause. 
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Fifth Birthday in Okinawa 
By WittiaM A. Hio 


N MARCH 21st the Okinawa 

mission celebrated its fifth birth- 
day with a service of Evensong in the 
mother church of Saints Peter and 
Paul. Over two hundred and fifty 
people from all over Okinawa con- 
verged on the church by chartered 
buses and the mission automobiles for 
the service, which was held in the 
presence of Bishop Kennedy. 


We had much for which to be 
thankful. In five years the mission has 
been richly blessed. 


Today there are about six hundred 
communicants by strict reckoning 
and about four hundred additional 
baptized members. Confirmations are 
running about two hundred a year. 
Perhaps even more encouraging is the 
large number of young Okinawans of- 
fering themselves for full time Chris- 
tian work. We have eight girls who 
are training to be either evangelists or 
kindergarten teachers and there are 
five men preparing for Holy Orders. 


Reasons for Progress 


ANY HAVE asked us-what are 

the reasons for this rapid prog- 
ress in a land and amongst a people 
who have perhaps been the most dif- 
ficult in the world to evangelize. For 
Japan has not been an easy place to 
build the church. In spite of tremend- 
ous investments and 
money by many Christian bodies, there 
remain in Japan only about five hun- 
dred thousand adherents to Christian- 


of personnel 
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ity and half of this number are not 
active. Thus, while the work in Okin- 
awa is very small, it compares very 
favourably with what normally has 
been the progress in missions in Japan. 


There are many reasons for this 
progress and I can list but a few; and 
these reasons are not necessarily in the 
order of their importance: 


1. The Japanese Church has been 
most generous in lending us clergy 
which has meant that we have had 
well trained men competent in the 
Japanese language from almost the 
beginning of the mission. 


2. We inherited from the Japanese 
Church in Formosa a small nucleus of 
very, very loyal church people. These 
people arrived in Okinawa from For- 
mosa with little more than the clothes 
on their backs. One of these people 
was Mr. Luke Kabira, who attended 


General Convention in Honolulu. 


3. We have profited to some extent 
from the treasury of good will which 
was built up by the invading Ameri- 
can troops. Much of this good will 
was destroyed by the succeeding occu- 
pation troops; but the initial relief and 
joy that came upon the Okinawans 
when they first saw American sol- 
diers stands out in their memory. They 
had expected the rape and mayhem 
that oriental troops, especially Japan- 
ese troops, had been wont to wreck 
upon the cities and lands they occu- 
pied. Instead the conquering G.I.’s, 
for the most part, fed the kids candy, 
set up relief food centers and were 
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kindly towards the starving and war- 
weary civilians. I shall never forget 
the way one of my Okinawa friends, 
now a college student here in Okin- 
awa, told of his first encounter with 
American troops. He and his family 
were expecting a most hideous fate. 
The American was a giant, five feet 
taller than any many they had ever 
seen before. The family huddled to- 
gether and the big, lumbering G.I. ap- 
proached their little farm hut. Minoru 
who was then ten years old clutched 
his father in fear as the G.I. reached 
out his hand and offered them some 
chocolate. No one would eat it. 
Minoru was sure that it was poison. 
But then the grinning G.I. started to 
taste some and so did they. 

4. We have been able to send our 
candidates for the ministry to the 
strong Japanese Church schools. 

5. We are evangelizing a _ highly 
educated people. It is not like the 
problem of the Holy Cross fathers in 
Africa, for instance, who have had to 
teach the ABC’s along with the faith. 

6. Today the Okinawans are im- 
pressed by anything American, good 
and bad. Whether we like it or not, 
the church and America are closely 
identified in the people’s eyes. There- 
fore, their attitude toward America 
will influence the progress of Chris- 
tianity’s spread. For the present any- 
way, I think this identity with Amer- 
ica is a help at least to the American 
missionaries, who can use this curiosity 
of things American as a way of es- 
tablishing deeper friendships, which 
often result in conversions. 


Primacy of Worship 


T IS FITTING on our fifth birth- 
day that we also consider the spirit 
and philosophy that has permeated 
this mission since the very first day 
that Canon Norman Godfrey and the 


Reverend, now Canon, William C. 
Heffner landed here. 
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Much has been written about mis- 
sionary techniques. No two people can 
agree on the best approach. The mis- 
sionaries in Okinawa even today are 
not convinced of just how best to ap- 
proach the job of converting Okin- 
awa. Our opinions change as our ex- 
perience widens and as we examine 
what appear to have been mistakes 
made in the past. 


But from the beginning the basic 
philosophy which has undergirded all 
of the decisions is that worship must 
be the first work of the church. The 
Holy Eucharist is celebrated every day 
in the mission centers of Naha, Shim- 
abuku and Nago. The confirmands 
are trained that their first duty to 
God and his church is regular prayer 
culminating in the holy Sacrifice in 
the parish church on Sunday. 


In the pursuit of this ideal of the 
primacy of worship we have realized 
also that parish churches are the core 
of the church’s strength; and no mat- 
ter how strong and wealthy and im- 
pressive are the institutions of a 
church, without strong parishes, cap- 
able of their own propagation, desir- 
ous of not only supporting themselves 
but also starting new work—without 
such parishes there can be no strong 
diocese or national church. 


Thus when we do try to get down 
to brass tacks in deciding just how to 
go about building up the church of 
Jesus Christ here in Okinawa, we are 
concentrating our energies on how to 
build strong parishes. Because we be- 
lieve in the primacy of the worship of 
almighty God, we are striving to have 
Sunday morning worship done trium- 
phantly, with beauty and strength, so 
that the joy of the resurrected Saviour 
may be shown forth to evangelize the 
new comer. For in the last analysis 
a person makes his decision to follow 
Christ when he decides to be present 
every Sunday at this worship. 


ew a oe ee 
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One may go so far as to say that 
the problem of evangelizing both in- 
dividuals and society here in Asia is 
primarily a liturgical problem. 

In America or in any settled Chris- 
tian society when we talk about con- 
verting a person to the saving Christ 
we think perhaps in terms of win- 
ning that person to a personal rela- 
tionship with Jesus, of confronting 
him with the challenge of the mighty 
acts of God wrought through his Son. 
And the consequences of such an en- 
counter is that the convert goes to 
church. 

But in Japan conversion to Christ, 
perhaps through hearing some 
preacher, perhaps through the influ- 
ence of church schools, perhaps from 
reading the Scriptures or other Chris- 
tian books, does not always, indeed 
it does not usually result in the con- 
vert’s seeing that the consequence of 
his desire to follow Christ is that he 
becomes a _ regular worshipper in 
church. 

Unlike Moslem, Jewish and Chris- 
tian societies, Japan has no tradition 
of regular weekly worship. Also it 
would appear that even today mission- 
aries and Christian workers often fail 
to see that the tone and spirit of their 
Sunday worship can either enforce all 
of their weekly evangelistic meetings 
and be the final seal upon an in- 
quirer’s decision; or a church’s wor- 
ship by being cold, poorly done, lack- 
ing the joy that one would expect 
from the community of the Resurrec- 
tion, can often quite subconsciously 
deter the inquirer from becoming the 
kind of Christian that one needs to 
build up the church in a pagan land, 
namely a Christian who witnesses first 
and foremost by being in church at 
the Sunday worship. 


Thus here in Okinawa we have 
striven to build light and clean and 
beautiful churches. We have con- 
cerned ourselves with the details of 
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worship, realizing that singing, the 
reading of the service and the lessons, 
the devotion of the people and their 
reverence are all tremendously im- 
portant in evangelizing and building 
up the church. If the worship is de- 
pressing, altogether too many poten- 
tial Christians will arrive at the con- 
clusion that attendance at the church’s 
worship is not necessary part of the 
Christian life and vocation. The ori- 
ental has the very deeply rooted notion 
that Christianity is something to be 
studied rather than something to set 
the framework of one’s worship and 
adoration of God. 


Help of Prayer 


jE CAN SUM up the tone of our 
aspirations and our practical 
methods here in Okinawa by saying 
that we teach the Faith that we might 
all better worship the living God. 

Some people have as their first goal 
in teaching the faith the moral con- 
version of man. They teach the Faith 
that man may live more in God’s 
image. And of course this is a result 
which we must demand and expect in 
the lives of each of us. 

Some teach the Faith that society 
may be redeemed and their interests 
are centered upon social problems. 

Some teach the Faith as the way to 
personal happiness and psychological 
stability; and indeed we may hope for 
this as a fruit of the Faith. 

But in Okinawa we are teaching 
Christianity with the emphasis on its 
being the Way of true worship. When 
worship is held as the first duty of the 
church, we think that the fruits of 
the Gospel will follow. In this con- 
nection it must also be added that 
any quickening of the missionary zeal 
of the American Church must be 
rooted in the firm conviction that 
prayer is the most important contri- 
bution that we personally can do to 


help. 
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An Editorial 


A Rushing Mighty Wind 


T FILLED all the house where they 

were sitting. And there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues like as of 
fire, and it sat upon each of them. 
And they all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance .. 7. 

And... every man in our own 
tongue, wherein we were born. . 
we do hear them speak in our tongues 
the wonderful works of God. 

The frustration and pain of man’s 
enmity for man cries aloud from the 
story of the Tower of Babel, in which 
our arrogrant hopes for a man-made 
unity are forever dashed by God into 
an utter confusion of tongues. The 
hope is restored, this time by God Him- 
self, at Christmastide, as we sing of 
“angels bending near the earth,” to 
sing “their heavenly music” of peace 
and good will “o’er all the weary 
world”; “‘And ever o’er its Babel- 
sounds, The blessed angels sing.” 

Now at Pentecost, as the proper 
Epistle, cited above, relates, the res- 
tored hope becomes more than just 
that, becomes partly realized, at least 
in token, in earnest, in sample. Hope 
is by a rushing mighty wind trans- 
muted into fact—already here, but 
not yet here in its fulness. 

The disciples upon whom the wind 
and the tongues of fire descended were 
few, by the count of the world. Yet 
they spoke the wonderful works of 
God in the tongues of Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and Mesopota- 
mians, and Judaeans, and Cappadocians 
and many others, voices otherwise long 
since forgotten by modern man. 

On this Pentecost of 1956 the hope 
is still a fact; already a fact, but not 
yet fully a fact. The story of that 
rushing mighty wind will be read on 
this Pentecost to men and women 
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all over the world, a much larger and 
a much more intimate world than 
those disciples could have imagined, in 
languages of which they had never 
heard; but it will be read now, and 
again and again. Men and women will 
hear spoken in their own tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 


Pentecost, and the long weeks fol- 
lowing which take their clue from it, 
comprise the Church’s great season of 
missionary praying, and giving, and 
working. Without the great fact of 
God’s reunion of mankind with Him- 
self and with one another, the ripping 
and tearing of the world’s seams in 
our year of grace would be unbearable 
tragedy. With that great fact, al- 
ready given but not quite appropriated, 
there is courage to face a rent and 
torn world, not only in hope but in 
concerted action, under God, for the 
ever-wider and ever-deeper proclaim- 
ing of those wonderful works. 


This Whitsunday issue of the Over- 
seas Mission Review presents its readers 
with articles of two distinct emphases. 
Reports from far, far afield—Japan, 
Alaska, Okinawa, the Near East, India, 
Mexico—hold up to us our opportuni- 
ties and the ways in which we may 
meet them. Reports from home— 
about missionary attitudes, missionary 
giving—expose stumbling-blocks to be 
removed or hurdled in hastening to the 
opportunities with clearer vision and 
readier resources. 


The Overseas Mission Society be- 
lieves that all-too-few workers over- 
seas and their all-too-reluctant spon- 
sors at home will have the house in 
which they are gathered, the oikumene, 
this world, filled again with a rushing 
mighty wind as they join together 
their minds and hearts and _ prayers 
and gifts in facing the missionary trials 
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and trails which lie before the Episco- 
pal Church today. 

The editors of the Review, encour- 
aged by the good reception of its 
previous issues, urge you to join into 
the conversation conducted in this 
issue between Episcopalians at home 
and their missionaries abroad. Enter 
the conversation fully, by using the 
blank on the inside back cover to join 
O. M. S. Hand your copy of the 


A Word 


Review to others who would wish to 
enter the conversation, or order extra 
copies for them. 


But above all, join with O. M. S. in 
praying, working and giving for a 
fuller participation by the Episcopal 
Church in God’s Rushing Mighty 
Spirit, for the telling of His wonderful 
works to all men in their own tongue. 


—C. 


From the Executive Committee 


In all humility and candor a report 
from the Executive Committee of the 
OMS must begin with some parable 
such as this: 


There was once a man who 
thought it good to sail his small 
boat from the mouth of the river 
just out into the shoreward swells 
of the open ocean. But lo the great 
waters seized his small craft and 
bore him—bewildered, a bit fright- 
ened, but exhilarated—to sights and 
lands of which he had _ hardly 


dreamed. 


Even so we find ourselves at this 
writing. We shall not attempt to doc- 
ument the data behind this parable at 
any length. Let it be sufficient to say: 
our efforts and purposes are apparently 
useful in this hour, and on a scale none 
of us imagined a few short months 
ago. 

Our monthly meetings in the Wash- 
ington area have been occupied with 


(1) sorting out from the desirable and 
urgent what is possible in the way 
of new projects, concerns, etc. (2) 
bending our efforts to the practical 
business of getting the Society incorpo- 
rated, by-lawed, tax-exempt, bonded, 
accurately addressed, thanked, notified, 
enlarged, financed,—and informed and 
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inspired by means of ‘““The Review”. 
All this has taken no inconsiderable 
time and struggle from us all who are 
quite busy otherwise. Since the severe 
illness in early March of our devoted 
Isaac Lycett, we have been engaged 
in a hold-the-line readjustment of ad- 
ministration. (He is recovering very 
well by the way. We expect to profit 
by his zeal and experience for a long 
time to come.) 

We might briefly highlight the 
special doings of the Executive Com- 
mittee since the Annual meeting in 
November as follows: 

(1) OMS incorporated, general by- 
laws approved and three categories of 
officers (see front cover) elected and 
confirmed in office. 

(2) Epiphany issue of ‘““The Re- 
view” mailed to the entire clergy list 
of the Church including over 200 
overseas missionaries. 

(3) A letter from the Rt. Rev. 
President Gibson to the same following 
up the Epiphany issue. 

(4) A missionary conference set up 
for the week before Whitsunday at 
the College of Preachers, with Dr. 
Raymond Hammer and Dr. Kenneth 
Cragg as lecturers,—Conference en- 
rollment to consist of missionaries on 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Episcopal Work in Mexico 
By Greer M. TayLor 


HE DISCUSSION within the 

Church that has followed Bishop 
Melcher’s speech at the General Con- 
vention in Honolulu, and also Mr. 
Clebsch’s article in a previous issue of 
this magazine, reveals two things 
about the Episcopalian attitude about 
work in Latin America: The first of 
them is that very few Episcopalians 
know anything about it; the second is 
that a great many of them have serious 
doubts as to its propriety. Our work 
in Mexico seems to be peculiarly un- 
known to American Episcopalians and 
the relative thoroughness of Roman 
Catholic work there may seem to make 
doubts as to the advisability of our 
competing with that church peculiar- 
ly cogent. 

The current controversy over Latin 
American work will be valuable for 
our work in Mexico if more Episco- 
palians can be brought to understand 
that the present is as a matter of fact 
a period of opportunity for the ex- 
pansion of our Church in Mexico; and 
that our effort there ought not to be 
simply to supplement the work of the 
Roman Church—to work in those 
areas where the Roman.Church does 
not work—but rather to compete with 
it and supplant it if possible. 

On the one hand, the Roman 
Church is not doing what we can or 
should recognize as the work of Christ 
in Mexico, and on the other hand the 
Episcopal Church there stands in an 
especially favorable position to do this 
work. 

Our Church will simply be evading 
its obligations if it does not in the 
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immediate future do everything it can 
to strength and extend its work in that 
country. 


a 

HE ROMAN CHURCH in Mex- 

ico has three glaring defects. 
First, and most important, it has sub- 
stituted (at least in the minds and 
devotional lives of the Mexican peo- 
ple) the worship of the Virgin for 
the worship of Christ. Second, it has 
by its reactionary attitude toward the 
social development of the nation set 
up in the minds of most Mexicans the 
belief that Christianity is inconsistent 
with social progress and has therefore 
in effect driven from the Church the 
most intelligent progressive elements 
in the nation. Third, by its obscuran- 
tist attitude toward the intellectual 
progress of the nation, and particular- 
ly of the poorer classes, it has alienated 
the developing intellectual middle 
class and in substance left them with- 
out a Christian faith. 


Idol Worship 


As to the Mariolatry of the Roman 
Church in Mexico: the public devo- 
tional practices and beliefs of the over- 
whelming majority of Mexican Roman 
Catholics show that perversion in its 
grossest form. 

The development of Mariolatry in 
Mexico has far outstripped anything 
observable in the American branch of 
the Roman Communion. In the pub- 
lic services of the Church the various 
feasts of the Virgin: have practically 
supplanted the feasts dedicated to the 
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Godhead in emphasis and popularity. 
In the practical belief of the ordi- 
nary individual Mexican, our Saviour 
plays practically no part: the Mexi- 
can looks to the Virgin for success 
and health on earth and for his hope 
of Eternal Life. 

The only important object of re- 
ligious devotion in the life of the ordi- 
nary Mexican of the poorer classes is 
some particular efhgy of the Virgin— 
the picture at Guadalupe, or the statue 
at San Juan de Lagos, or Zapopan or 
wherever—to which, for some reason 
or other, he has become attached. 
These statues are thus thought of as 
having power peculiar to themselves 
and they are also thought of as having 
a personality peculiar to themselves. 

The overwhelmingly popular atti- 
tude toward the Virgin can only be 
described as idol worship. At its best, 
the Mariolatry of the ordinary Mexi- 
can takes the form of worship of a 
human being; at its worst, the per- 
sonality of the Virgin herself is com- 
pletely lost sight of and the cult of 
an idol is substituted for this. 

It is quite beside the point that in 
its official teaching the Roman Church 
does not really allow worship of the 
Virgin and does emphasize the sov- 
ereignty of God, the saving work of 
Christ, and the Grace of the Holy 
Spirit. The only question that can 
possibly be relevant to the missionary 
policy of the Episcopal Church is the 
impact that Roman evangelism has in 
fact had in Mexico. The Roman 
Church has not in fact even tried. to 
discourage its people from the grossest 
forms of superstition and idolatry. 


Neither the fact that the Roman 
Church calls its work in Mexico Chris- 
tian nor the fact that it does indeed 
do Christian work in other parts of 
the world should blind us to our obli- 
gation to make the real faith of Jesus 
Christ available to people to whom the 
Roman Church has only brought the 
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name of the Faith. 

The reaction of the Roman Church 
to the Mexican Revolution, which is 
the central fact of the political and 
economic life of the nation is positive- 
ly harmful in its effect on the Mexi- 
can people. The Roman Church has 
steadily set its face against every at- 
tempt the nation has made to improve 
its political and social conditions. This 
is true not only of the revolution un- 
der Juarez in the nineteenth century. 
As late as 1930 the Roman Church 
as a corporate body sponsored armed 
revolt against the progressive govern- 
ment of. that day. This attitude ex- 
tends not only to open opposition to 
the government, but also to private 
discouragement to Catholics from par- 
ticipating in social development. 

The result of this is that the ordi- 
nary Mexican Roman Catholic thinks 
of social progress as inconsistent with 
his faith; and, conversely, the ordinary 
Mexican who is concerned with and 
benefits from social progress tends to 
think that he cannot consistently with 
his present position believe in the 
Church. Many Mexicans as a result see 
no alternative to a sort of idealistic 
materialism. Obviously this is an at- 
mosphere in which Communism has 
great attractions. 


Anti-Education 

Simply from the point of view of 
this practical danger, and quite aside 
from theological considerations, our 
Church can do a great practical good 
in offering the ordinary Mexican a 
Christian faith of which social prog- 
ress is an integral tenet; and in fact 
our Church has done this in the case 
of at least two agricultural communi- 
ties founded by the revolutionary gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, the Roman Church has at- 
tempted to discourage the education 
of the people of Mexico. It has taken 
no part in the educational develop- 
ment of the free national educational 
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system and has, in fact, left the man- 
agement of that great enterprise to 
atheists. 

Of course, the result, just beginning 
to be felt extensively in Mexican so- 
ciety, is the development of a new, 
prosperous, and educated middle class 
which feels that the Church has noth- 
ing to say to them and which simply 
ignores Christianity and the Church 
as elements of practical living. This 
new class offers an obvious and reward- 
ing field of work to a church like our 
own which knows how to incorporate 
intellectual progress with its faith and 
knows how to present its faith in terms 
of contemporary thought patterns. 


ROM A practical point of view, 
the Roman Church is failing in 
Mexico—is losing its influence over the 
people—as from a theological point of 
view it deserves to fail. Crudely, this 
fact should be good news to the Epis- 
copal Church. But the mere fact that 
Mexicans are leaving the Roman Cath- 
olic church is not in itself good news: 
it can be good news only to the extent 
that the Episcopal Church is in a po- 
sition to make up for the Roman fail- 
ure and to bring the true Gospel to 
the Mexican people. 

The Episcopal Church is especially 
equipped to do so; and this fact has 
been repeatedly proved where it has 
had an opportunity to do so. 

The Episcopal Church in Mexico is 


Concerning Latin America 
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a national church. \t originated as a 
separate and independent Church dur- 
ing the Juarez regime when certain 
Roman Catholic priests and laymen 
broke away from the Roman Church 
and set up their own institution. Its 
Bishop and all but one of its ministers 
are native-born Mexicans. The ma- 
jority of its members are Mexican. 
These facts are important at a time 
like the present in which the Mexican 
people are developing a strong and 
healthy sense of their own national 
identity. 
Socially Liberal 

The Episcopal Church in Mexico has 
traditionally been sympathetic to the 
liberal social development of the na- 
tion. Its original founders, both cleri- 
cal and lay, were persons who cooper- 
ated with Juarez and stood in opposi- 
tion to the attempt of the Roman 
Church to re-establish a reactionary 
governmental and social regime. This 
tradition has continued to the present 
day, and the present Bishop has been 
a close personal friend of the leaders 
who built the revolutionary party now 
in power in the nation. 

The Episcopal Church has been par- 
ticularly successful in evangelizing 
new communities which have de- 
veloped as the result of the reforms 
instituted under revolution. Thus the 
Episcopal Church has already been 
forced to adapt its preaching to the 
liberal social and political idiom which 
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is the central fact of contemporary 
Mexican life. It is in a position to 
show how the participants and bene- 
ficiaries of the admirable revolutionary 
movement can at the same time and 
without contradiction be devout 
Christians. 
Enlightened Faith 

The Episcopal Church is especially 
qualified to offer coherent faith to the 
newly educated middle classes of Mex- 
ico. On the one hand, it has a co- 
herent and authoritative doctrine; on 
the other, it has always refused to al- 
low this doctrine to become confused 
with local philosophies, local idioms 
and with local cultural conditions. In 
its well defined but flexible creed, it 
has proved its superiority to those 
Protestant churches which have no 
formulated doctrine from the point of 
view of work in an increasingly en- 
lightened country like Mexico. 


III. 
ITH ALL THESE advantages 
the Episcopal Church faces 
very grave problems. 
Poverty 

In the first place, it is poor and 
numerically weak. Its poverty can 
and must be remedied by help from 
this country. The expansion of the 
Church offers a more difficult problem. 
Mexican constitutional law forbids any 
but native-born Mexicans to act as 
ministers of Mexican congregations. 
This means, obviously, that the Mexi- 
can Church must perpetuate its own 
ministry from its own ranks. 

The Mexican Church as a whole is 
growing but the development of new 
congregations has outdistanced the 
supply of new ministers. In the long 
run this situation can only be met 
by more effective recruitment of min- 
isters among the laity and by an ex- 
pansion of the educational and par- 
ticularly seminary facilities of the 
Church. 

More Church 


immediately, our 
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should consider sending more Ameri- 
can missionaries to establish English 
and American congregations in Mex- 
ico—a practice permissible under Mex- 
ican law. This procedure, it is to be 
hoped, would relieve the Mexican 
clergy of some of their present re- 
sponsibilities with respect to Anglo- 
Americans under their charge; and it 
is to be hoped also that these Ameri- 
can missionaries would be able legally 
to take over some of the not strictly 
ministerial functions of the native 
clergy. 


A Mexican Church 

A second problem that must be 
dealt with by the strategy of our 
Church in Mexico is that presented 
by the growing nationalism of the 
Mexican people. The Episcopal Church 
in Mexico is and should be a Mexican 
Church. This means that evangelistic 
techniques and indeed the whole con- 
trol of the Church must be left in 
Mexican hands. 

Our Church as a whole therefore 
must solve the very difficult problem 
of making its resources—not only its 
negotiable material resources but also 
its educational and spiritual resources 
—available to the Mexican Church 
without at the same time trying to 
impose on that Church an American 
control or American conceptions of 
proper procedure. It is very difficult 
for Americans not to try to impose 
American ways (what we are pleased 
to consider American efficiency) on 
the Mexicans with whom we deal; and 
it is perhaps even more difficult for 
those Mexicans to believe that we are 
not attempting to do so. 

We must enter upon our work in 
Mexico with a firm determination not 
to attempt this, and the hope that this 
determination will be recognized and 
taken seriously by the people with 
whom we deal. 

Another practical problem that 
faces our work in Mexico is the inte- 
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gration of the American and English 
Episcopalians living there with the 
native congregations. As a general 
thing, Americans and Englishmen liv- 
ing in Mexico do not live in very inti- 
mate contact with the people of Mex- 
ico. They generally limit their social 
contact to one another. This prac- 
tice extends to the Church. 

It has been found difficult for most 
English and Americans to participate 
fully in the lives of Mexican congre- 
gations or to take full advantage of 
the services of a Mexican priest. Our 
Church has organized or semi-organ- 
ized Anglo-American congregations 
only in a few cities: Mexico, Cuer- 
navaca, Guadalajara, and Tampico, 
and only one of these has a minister 
whose native language is English. As 
a result, American and English Epis- 
copalians in Mexico are substantially 
unchurched and thus a major eco- 
nomic resource is lost to the Mexican 


Church. 


Urbanization 

It would seem that the only way of 
getting them to take a more affirma- 
tive part in Mexican church life is to 
send American missionaries to serve 
them. But these missionaries should 
be dedicated to removing the barriers 
that make it difficult for our congre- 
gations to assimilate with the Mexican 
congregations; in short, their function 
should be to do away with their own 
jobs. 

Finally, more or less as the result 
of a series of historical accidents, the 
work of the Episcopal Church is lim- 
ited both to certain geographical areas 
and to certain types of social situations 
and it should expand beyond these. 

In particular the Church should ex- 
pand its urban work. More and more, 
Mexico is experiencing, as other na- 
tions have, the tendency of the popu- 
lation to move from the country to 
the city, and the cities in Mexico are 
assuming an increasingly important 


place in cultural leadership of the 
country; Mexico is ceasing to be an 
agricultural country and becoming an 
educated middle class civilization. This 
means that the Church must take ad- 
vantage of the situation offered by the 
urban middle class. | 

Our Church is strong in the coun- 
try districts which it serves but con- 
siderably less so in the urban districts. 
For example, there are only five native 
churches in the whole City of Mexico 
with its three million population. 

In the process of moving from vil- 
lage to city, too many Mexican Epis- 
copalians lose their connection with 
the Church. Mexican Episcopalians 
who move from the country to the 
town generally do so in the process 
of getting their education. This is to 
say, they leave the primary schools in 
the native villages to go to high schools 
and colleges in the educational centers. 

One of the great opportunities for 


‘any church in Mexico is to offer high 
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school and college students living ac- 
commodations in the urban centers. 
Our Church is already doing so (par- 
ticularly in Cuernavaca) and it has 
an excellent opportunity to do so in 
connection with the National Univer- 
sity in Mexico City; but this work 
needs to be expanded. This problem 


is perhaps easier of solution than the 
others. 


IV. 


HE ONLY REALLY affirmative 

proposition about the work in 
Mexico that can be put forward in 
a paper of this scope is that it must 
be carried on and extended with all 
the resources and all the energy that 
our Church can reasonably devote to 
it. 

The work is sure to be difficult: we 
will obviously meet with opposition 
of the deeply entrenched ..Roman 
Church—an opposition that does oc- 
casionally extend to physical persecu- 
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tion and generally to the subtler forms 
of social and economic persecution. 

We will meet with the opposition of 
many Mexicans who are faithful to the 
Roman Church not only because it 
has taught them to be so but because 
it does in fact emphasize so many of 
the fundamental instincts of natural 
religion. 

We will meet with difficulties aris- 
ing from the growing nationalism of 
the country—a nationalism which we 
ought to encourage even while recog- 
nizing the difficulties it causes us. 


We will meet with difficulties aris- 
ing from the government suspicion of 
the Christian faith—a reasonable sus- 
picion in the light of the national ex- 
perience of an entrenched church. 


And finally, our weakness in te- 
sources is a limitation on our work 
anywhere. 


Each of these difficulties represents 
an opportunity and any opportunity 
to spread the Gospel represents not 
only the command of God but the 
very life of the Church. 


Missionary Personnel Changes 


In order that O. M. S. members may know 
the whereabouts of our Episcopal overseas mis- 
sionaries, the Review lists the following recent 
changes in overseas personnel. The information 
is provided by the Overseas Department. 
APPOINTMENTS — 

Mr. HAROLD W. EDMONSON to Cut- 
tington College, Liberia. 


_ RETIREMENTS — 
Sister ISABEL MARY of Upi, Mindanao, 
Philippines. 


RETURNED AFTER FURLOUGH — 

The Rey. J. KENNETH WATKINS and 
wife, Amy S., to Ketchikan, Alaska. 

The Rev. ROBERT M. SMITH and wife, 
Jeanette G., to Tokyo, Japan. 

Miss ELSIE SHARP to La Trinidad, Benquet, 
Philippines. 

ON INDEFINITE LEAVE — 

Mr. WENTWORTH E. MILLER and wife, 
Pauline P., of Cuttington College, Liberia, to 
Florida A. & M. University, Tallahassee. 

The Rev. HERBERT P. ALDRICH of St. 
Paul’s Church, Frederiksted, St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands, to study at Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Illinois, as of June 1, 1956. 
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HE CHURCH SCHOOL Lenten Mite Box Offering shall no longer be 

counted for credit on assigned quotas, but rather shall be allocated 
solely to specific, special projects of Advance Work in the Overseas 
and Domestic Missionary Fields of the Church. 


TRANSFERS — 

The Rev. SHUNJI F. NISHI and wife, 
Marian K., dean of Central Theological College, 
Tokyo, Japan, to the Missionary District of 
Honolulu, as of September 1, 1956. 


RESIGNATIONS — 

Miss ELLEN E. BOOTH of Japan. 

The Rev. JUDSON S. LEEMAN, M. D., 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, Japan. 

The Rev. VINCENT H. STROHSAHL, of 
Upi, Philippines. 

MISCELLANEOUS — 

Mr. W. RICHARD HUGHES has returned 
to active duty status and transferred from 
Liberia to the Philippines. 

The Rev. Dr. KENNETH E. HEIM of 
Japan will be on limited leave from September 
to December 1956 as visiting professor of mis- 
sions at Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

The Rev. LLOYD R. CRAIGHILL, JR., 
and wife, Maryly, will be on furlough in the 
United States beginning early in the summer. 

The Rev. JAMES L. TUCKER and wife, 
Marjorie, have returned to Liberia after fur- 
lough in Austin, Texas; address: The Bishop’s 


House, Monrovia, Liberia. 


—Resolution passed by General 
Convention in Honolulu, 1955. 
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The Gospel and the Oriental Religions Today 


By THe RicgHtT REVEREND STEPHEN NEILL 


HUNDRED YEARS ago is was 

the common expectation among 
missionaries that under the impact of 
the Gospel the ancient religions of the 
East would fold up and disappear. 
Their expectation has not been ful- 
filled; but perhaps there was more 
foundation for it at the time than, in 
the light of later history, we can now 
readily grasp. 


The first preaching of the Gospel 
came as an overpowering shock to 
tender minds, especially those of the 
young, which were wholly unprepared 
for it. Macaulay has been much criti- 
cised for his supercilious attitude to- 


wards the religions and philosophy of 


India. Macaulay was not indeed, and 
did not claim to be, an oriental 
scholar, and many of the treasures of 
ancient Indian thought had not in his 
time been revealed to the western 
mind. But he was an intelligent man 
and an acute observer; and he had 
lived in Calcutta for four years. What 
he was familiar with was the Hindu- 
ism of that time; the wild and unedi- 
fying legends of the Puranas, the wor- 
ship of Kali with all its disagreeable 
accompaniments, the Tantric rites, 
which seemed to consist in the diversa- 
tion of the baser human instincts. In 
the searchlight of the Gospel young 
Hindus too saw these things as they 
were and turned to Christ. The high- 
caste converts were never very many; 
thirty-six in about the same number of 


years from Duff’s College in Calcutta, 
a rather smaller number in Bombay, 
Madras, Nagpur and Masulipatam; but 
they came from the highest ranks of 
society, Hindu, Moslem and Parsi; the 
majority of them became Christian 
ministers and the founders of eminent 
Christian families. Such things had 
never happened before, and non-Chris- 
tian society was profoundly shaken. 


At that time the science and thought 
of the west, even in their less Chris- 
tian forms, seemed to be allies of the 
Gospel, at least in the sense of helping 
to destroy ancient beliefs and pre- 
judices. It was not yet evident that 
such secular western influences were 
much more likely to lead to a cynical 
rejection of all religion than to a 
readiness to give ear to the Gospel of 
Christ. 


The whole east was swayed a century 
ago by a passionate enthusiasm for all 
that came from the west. This was 
carried to its highest point in Japan, 
where, with the consummate Japanese 
capacity for imitation, the whole life 
of Japan was worked over in a genera- 
tion after the pattern of a modern 
western power. Such changes did not 
always lead to an interest in western 
religion; yet in China after the Boxer 
troubles, thousands of educated young 
Chinese, despairing of what was of- 
fered them elsewhere as means to moral 
regeneration, turned to Christianity 
as the only possible basis for the re- 
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construction of national life. It is 
often affirmed that in India the spread 
of English education was due to the 
desire of the government to have edu- 
cated and efficient clerks. This is less 
than ten per cent of the truth. Edu- 
cated India grasped English culture 
with both hands. Orators of the cali- 
bre as Surendranath Banerjea and 
Srinivasa Sastri learned to speak with 
perfection the English of Dr. Johnson. 
The study of Burke and of Mill On 
Liberty introduced young men to ideas 
nowhere to be found in their tradi- 
tional culture. No one who has taught 
in an Indian college can doubt the 
genuine enthusiasm of the young In- 
dian for Shakespeare, though it is of- 
ten rather the rhetoric in Shakespeare 
than the poetry that holds him spell- 
bound. And no one can study English 
literature without acquiring a fairly 
thorough indoctrination in some of the 
leading ideas of Christianity. 


Hopes Disappointed 


ND YET the expected did not 
happen. After the initial shock, 
the ancient religions rallied their forces, 
and today still stand, apparently as 
strong and as impervious as ever, 
against all the assaults of the Christian 
mission and of a quasi-Christian civili- 
sation. What has happened? How are 
we to account for the disappointment 
of earlier hopes, and the small results 
from so long a period of faithful evan- 
gelistic work? 


As a matter of history, the anti- 
Christian reactions began almost con- 
temporaneously with the earliest Chris- 
tian successes; to trace them through 
all their stages would take far more 
than the space of a single article. We 
must limit ourselves to the present 
state of that reaction, and to the new 
phase into which, as a result of it, the 
Christian mission is entering. 
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It has been coming home to us over 
the last ten years that the Russian revo- 
lution was on a minor scale compared 
with the Asian and African revolution 
which has followed it. We are witnes- 
sing an intense reaction, steadily grow- 
ing in power, against the west in all 
the countries which have in any degree 
come under what is misleadingly called 
colonial domination. On the whole the 
ordinary man was very well content 
with the rule of colonial powers, which 
gave him much more justice and a 
higher standard of living than he had 
led before. But we have not yet been 
able to assess the depths of the wounds 
inflicted by western political, intellect- 
ual and economic domination on the 
sensitive minds of an_ intelligentsia, 
ever more consious of the greatness of 
its own cultural inheritance and of the 
achievements of the eastern peoples 
in the past. 


The contemporary revolution takes 
the form of a violent determination 
to be done with all that, and to assert 
the equality, if not the superiority, of 
the eastern peoples in all domains of 
life. The east, indeed, is selective in 
its rejection. At a time when the 
west is growing weary of what it is 
beginning to regard as the slavery of 
technocracy, the east is embracing it 
eagerly as the one appointed means of 
its liberation from age-long poverty. 
Communism, although a purely west- 
ern movement, has managed, through 
the mediation of Russia, never spirit- 
ually quite a part of Europe, to conceal 
its true nature, and the non-Christian 
west is successfully passing itself off as 
the friend and colleague of the east 
against colonialism and race-discrimi- 
nation. Since our west is so much in 
the habit of referring to itself as the 
Christian west, inevitally part of the 
upheaval is a new rejection, at least 
a new suspicion, of Christanity, how- 
ever much it may try to sever itself 
from all political associations and to 
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present itself as a purely spiritual re- 
ligion. 

On the religious front, the new 
reaction presents itself in three forms. 


Nationalism 


HE FIRST is political. Nationalism 

in the modern world is no longer a 
rational conviction; it is a highly 
charged emotional explosive. It is the 
most natural thing in the world that 
the new nationalisms should find allies 
in the now resurgent ancient religions. 
All these religions are totalitarian, in 
the sense that they are allied to close- 


“knit social systems, in which religion 


is brought into intimate contact with 
every aspect of human life; it seems 
only logical to their adherents that the 
religion of the majority should also 
be the religion of the state, with the 
corollary that adherents of other re- 
ligions should be treated in some ways 
as second class citizens. In the last 
weeks, Pakistan has declared itself 
to be an Islamic republic, and included 
in its constitution the requirement that 
the head of the state must be a Moslem. 
In Ceylon and Burma claims are forci- 
bly being put forward for Buddhism 
as the national religion, though in 
Ceylon there is the slightly complicat- 
ing factor that the Governor-general 
is a devout member of the Anglican 
Church. In India, since Hinduism has 
a longer though limited tradition of 
toleration, the slogan “India for the 
Hindus” has less chance of asserting 
itself; but there are not wanting people 
who would make just that demand. 
This political reaction has to be taken 
seriously. It may gravely impede the 
entry of missionaries from other coun- 
tries; it may set hindrances in the way 
of conversion, under the pretext of 
maintaining religious liberty and a 
proper respect for all religions. But 
the Church should not be over-anxious 
about such things; all this has happened 
before, and political situations may 
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change. Much more important are 
the more directly religious forms and 
aspects of the reaction. These are two- 


fold. 


Turning Back 


HERE Is first the sheer conservat- 
T ism that would act as though 
nothing had happened in Asia in the 
last two centuries. In Pakistan there 
has been a serious attempt to make 
the Sharia, the traditional law of Islam, 
the basis for all law in the country, 
and to hand over to the Ulemas, the 
accredited Moslem teachers, the sole 
responsibility for determining what 
is in accordance with that law and 
what is contrary toit. For the moment 
this attempt seems to have been frus- 
trated; but, with the decision of Pakis- 
tan to declare itself an Islamic Repub- 
lic, it is likely that more will be heard 
of this policy in the future. In India, 
the extreme conservative wing of Hin- 
duism, the Mahasabha, is active in the 
field of politics. This group was highly 
critical of many of the proceedings 
of Mr. Gandhi, and it was a fanatic 
of this extreme right wing who was 
responsible for his assassination. In 
Buddhist countries also there is mani- 
fest a tendency to go back behind 
all later developments and accretions 
to the original traditions, and to the 
practice and teaching of the Buddha 
himself. Naturally all such conserva- 
tive movements tend to take up a 
purely negative attitude towards all 
Christian teaching, since for them 
the fount of knowledge is and can be 
only the traditions of the ancestors. 


Innoculation 


alee is a third attitude among 
some of the adherents of all these 
religions, which is somewhat new and 
much more important from the point 
of view of this article. Christian teach- 
ing over more than a century has not 
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been without its effects. Many of the 
leaders have passed through Christian 
schools and colleges. They know the 
Bible and the Christian faith, have 
considered it, and have rejected it, 
as far as any personal allegiance or 
thought of joining the Church is 
concerned. But this does not necessari- 
ly mean a total rejection. On the 
contrary, many of these leaders are 
prepared to open themselves to the 
Gospel up to a certain point, to accept 
a considerable amount of Christian 
teaching, to adopt it into their systems, 
in the belief that in the end their 
own special colouring to whatever is 
taken in from outside, much as some 
optimistic spirits believe that ultimate- 
ly the ancient Chinese spirit will modi- 
fy Marxist communism after its own 
pattern. Their situation is rather like 
that of the sick man, who takes under 
medical prescription a tonic contain- 
ing a considerable element of poison. 
Taken in limited doses the poison is 
found to be highly stimulating to the 
system; and in the course of the treat- 
ment the patient builds up an almost 
complete resistance to the drug in its 
pure form. Here is the new problem 
for Christian evangelism. Those in 
the ancient religions who take up this 
position are familiar with the Gospel; 
they believe themselves to have taken 
the best out of it, and at the same time 
they are convinced that the old is 
better, that the traditional religion to 
which they still give their adherence 
is superior to the Christianity that 
would supplant it. 


Clearly, to be an effective evange- 
list the Christian witness must under- 
stand what has happened to these 
religions, what are the real sources of 
their life today. Otherwise he will be 
arguing in the air, and most of what 
he says will be completely off the 
target. So far there has been very 
little understanding of these changes, 
perhaps not unnaturally, since they are 
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subtle rather than definite, and have 
resulted more in a change of tone in 
the ancient religions than in an identi- 
fiable change of doctrine. But a care- 
ful study of them is urgently needed 
at the present time. A generation ago 
Dr. Farquhar did splendid service in 
his book Modern Religion Movements 
in India. A new Farquhar is needed to 
day, and his task will be more difficult, 
since he will be concerned not with 
organised movements such as_ the 
Brahmo Samap or the Arya Samaj, 
but with a changing climate of 
thought and opinion. Since the work 
has not yet been done, it is not at 
present possible to state results; no 
more can be done in such an article 
as this than to indicate very tentaviely 
the directions which it is likely that 
discoveries may be made, and also the 
lines on which Christian evangelism 
may hope successfully to move in the 
new situation. 


Hinduism 


N HINDUISM the figure from whom 

we must naturally start is Mr. 
Gandhi. It is well known that he 
had read and deeply pondered the 
Gospels, and that in his own room 
there was a picture of Jesus on the 
Cross. The Christian origins of his 
doctrine of non-violence are self-evi- 
dent. In point of fact that doctrine 
seems to have owed more to Tolstoy 
than directly to Jesus; it needs to be 
subjected to far more critical analysis, 
both philosophical and religious, than 
it has yet received; and it may be 
found under analysis that it has less 
Christian content than appears at the 
first superficial encounter. For our 
immediate purpose the important thing 
is that Mr. Gandhi made it possible for 
thousands of young Hindus to read the 
Gospels independently and with new 
interest. His own attitude was dis- 
tinctly ambivalent; increasingly to- 
wards the end of his life he maintained 
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that he found even deeper values’ in 
the Bhagavad Gita than in the Gospels; 
he steadfastly discouraged any move- 
ment from one religion to another; 
and, from the point of view of the 
Church in India, it may be maintained 
that he took away more with his left 
hand than he had given with his 
right. 

Today an even more important 
figure than Mr. Gandhi is Professor 
Radhakrishnan, now Vice-president of 
the Indian Republic. Professor Radha- 
krishnan takes the well-known Hindu 
view that the ultimate reality is in- 
scrutable and unknowable. This leaves 
him free to call all men everywhere to 
fellowship, not in the truth but in 
the search for the truth. No religion 
may claim to be or to have all the 
truth; and almost every form of re- 
ligion can be recognised as having 
value and validity in its own sphere. 
This does not mean that all are put 
together on the same level, as though 
there were no degrees in approxima- 
tion to the truth. On the contrary, the 
Professor recognises several different 
levels of religious apprehension. At 
the top he would place those which 
realise that the Supreme Being is im- 
personal; and for him the truest source 
of revelation is the doctrine of the 
Upanishads. Next come the religions 
of a personal God, Judaism we may 
suppose and Islam; but these must be 
reckoned in a lower category, since 
the attribution of personality to God 
involves a limitation on His absolute- 
ness, and cannot therefore be finally 
true. One degree lower come the re- 
ligions of incarnation, among which 
of course Christianity is to be included; 
this involves yet a further adaptation 
of truth to man’s capacity and inclina- 
tion, for the sake of those who cannot 
bear the austere heights of faith in the 
impersonal One. 


Cn this basis, Professor Radhakrish- 


nan is prepared to go far in co-opera- 
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tion with those of other religions, even 
to the extent of himself taking part 
in Christian worship. This is possible 
only because in his own mind he has 
ruled out the Christian claim that 
Jesus is the final and supreme revela- 
tion of God and implicit in his attitude 
is the claim that Hinduism is philos- 
ophically superior to Christianity. It 
is. unthinkable that one who belongs 
to the highest class should go down to 
a lower. It may be possible to raise 
Christians and others from the lower 
classes to the higher; but, if not, they 
have an estimable position in their 
own circle on the mountain of truth. 


Mohammedanism 


N ISLAM, the central point of adap- 
] tation is the character of the pro- 
phet himself. An immense amount 
of research has been devoted to the 
history of Islam, and the rediscovery 
of Mohammed is a little like the re- 
discovery of Jesus through the in- 
tensive study of the New Testament 
texts. To the Moslem the results could 
hardly be reassuring. The historical 
Mohammed stands out as an immensely 
powerful figure, with dynamic gifts 
of leadership, the only man who could 
have created an empire out of the 
warring tribes of Arabia. But his 
character is far from being at all 
points attractive, or indeed even estim- 
able. At the same time that this 
rediscovery was taking place, Islam 
was being confronted with the figure 
of Jesus in the Gospels. Perhaps half- 
unconsciously the method of defence 
adopted has been that of reading a 
great deal of Jesus into Mohammed. 
This is apparent in almost all the 
modern biographies of Mohammed by 
Moslems. Less attractive traits are 
thrown into the background. Any- 
thing that offends modern judgement 
is explained away, or explained in terms 
of the necessities of the time. Stress 
is laid on Mohammed as statesman and 
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reformer, on his dynamic and creative 
personality. The modern Moslem who 
is a reformer in his own country can 
look back with satisfaction to the 
prophet, as modern pens have deli- 
neated him, and find there the conse- 
cration of his own liberal and pro- 
gressive ideals. 


Once this has been done, the Moslem 
can claim that Islam is superior to 
Christianity as the religion for prac- 
tical men. Jesus is of course revered 
by Moslems as a prophet, and admira- 
tion is expressed for the sublimity of 
His teaching. But this is not a re- 
ligion by which men can live. If re- 
ligion was a matter of going out into 
the Thebaid and living the life of a 
hermit, then no doubt the Gospels 
would be the ideal handbook. But 
what man needs to live by in a trouble- 
some world is a religion that is within 
his grasp, that makes moderate de- 
mands but expects him unflinchingly 
to live up to those demands; with 
enough rules to guide him, and an 
inner fortitude to bear the troubles 
that life may bring in his way. It 
must be admitted that, on its own 
chosen terrain, Islam has achieved a 
considerable measure of success. It has 
come, like communism, as a civilising 
force to peoples on a primitive level 
of existence, though a Christian might 
object that it raises them only to a 
certain height and not beyond. It 
has produced a brotherhood through- 
out the world at which divided Chris- 
tendom can look only with a certain 
measure of envy. And the diligence 
with which Moslems perform their 
limited religious duties puts all but the 
most devoted Christians to shame. 


Buddhism 


TD UDDHISM has been less penetrated 

by Christian influences than any 
of the other great religions, and there- 
fore its defensive reactions are even 


at 


more difficult to define exactly than 
in the other two cases. But it seems 
clear its claims are being staked out in 
the area of peace. Jesus is called the 


Prince of Peace, but He has failed to_ 


bring peace and His followers have 
filled the world with war. Only Bud- 
dhism, with its principles of non-vio- 
lence and of the extirpation of desire, 
can bring to the nations real peace. 
A great Buddhist Congress is in session 
in Burma; it has already been claimed 
by Buddhists that the improvement 
in the world situation which has been 
faintly apparent over the last two 
years is due to the spiritual forces 
released by the assembly of Buddhist 
sainta. 

Buddhism claims to be ethically 
superior to Christianity. “You are 
full of desire, and you teach desire,” 
says the Buddhist to the Christian; 
“why, the heart of all your teaching 
is the desire for eternal life, and it is 
this that makes Christian so restless 
and passionate!” Further criticisms are 
made of Christians for permitting the 
use of alcohol and so forth; but these 
are minor gravamina, as against the 
central charge that, through failure 
to realise that the only way to virtue 
is the extinction of desire, Christianity 
has not as a matter of fact made the 
human race more virtuous. 


Simple Answers 


OW IT IS CLEAR that, as against 

these claims to superiority on the 
part of rather reconstructed and stream 
part of rather reconstructed and 
streamlined versions of the ancient re- 
ligions, the Christian has some simple 
answers ready to hand. 

It is not clear that.a reformed and 
highly intellectual Hinduism can get 
rid so easily of the system of caste, tied 
in as it is with so much that is stable 
in Hindu life, and with the principle 
of Karma, the paying off in subsequent 
lives of debts contracted in earlier ones. 
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' The Indian Constitution has abolished 


untouchability, and so it no longer 
legally exists. Practically it may be 
doubted whether this legal change, 
desirable as it is in itself, has actually 
very much affected the situation in the 
villages. But that is not the point; the 
question is, whether with the elimina- 
tion of caste distinction, and therefore 
necessarily of the ideas on which the 
exclusion of some privilege rests, Hin- 
duism would really be itself at all. 

To the Moslem there is the deadly 
answer that Mohammed was not at all 
like the modern portraits of him. A 
mythical and sentimentalised picture 
may hold the field for a time, but in 
the end truth will out and dispassionate 
historical research will not be denied. 
It is all too true that the Koran con- 
tains a great many detailed rules of 
life, including a number which seem 
permanently to relegate women to a 
lower status, and which are only with 
the utmost difficulty reconcilable with 
modern ideas. Professor J.N.D. Ander- 
son has shown how in various countries 
attempts are being made to ease the 
burdens laid by the Koran and the 
Sharia on modern consciences; but pro- 
gress is slow, and it may be wondered 
whether, if all that the reformers stand 
for is achieved, Islam will be still rec- 
ognisable as itself. (An excellent ac- 
count of these movements is in A. 
Guillaume, Islam, London: Pelican 
Books, 1954, pp. 167-191.) 

Against the Buddhist, the Christian 
may make the criticism that, after all, 
desire is not so easily extirpated; the 
Buddhist lands do not seem to be 
markedly free from violent crime than 
the Christian; and recent reports from 
sojourners in Tibet suggest that the 
morals of Buddhist monasteries today 
are not very different from those which 
called out the complaints of Francis 
Xavier in Japan four centuries ago. 


UT SUCH arguments only touch 
the surface of the question. No 


one is converted through the scoring 
of debating points by the adversary. 
Among those who know eastern lands 
best, there are some who think that 
the real confrontation between Chris- 
tianity and the ancient religions is now 
about to begin. In the past the skir- 
mishes have mostly been about the 
outworks; there have been inequalities 
in political prestige and in knowledge. 
Now the way has been opened to a 
fair fight, on equal terms and about 
essentials; if this makes Christian 
evangelistic work more difficult than 
in the past, this should not be anything 
to make the Christian ureasonably 
afraid—provided that he is sure that 
the Gospel which he brings is the truth, 
and not merely a different version of a 
truth which others already have. 


What then is the Christian’s 
armoury in the present situation? Let 
us put it in a sentence: the Christian’s 
only weapon, today as always, is 
Jesus Christ. The dictum of one of 
the greatest missionaries in India, ‘“The 
aim of all your preaching should be 
that the hearers get a picture of Jesus 
Christ” is still true and on the centre 
of the target, though the conditions 
under which it is to be applied may 
have greatly changed. What are likely 
to be the new emphases, without which 
our presentation will not make contact 
with the mind of the interlocutor? 


History 


HEN WE MEET with Hindu- 

ism, the battle has to be fought 
out on the ground of history. What 
happened, and is what happened im- 
portant? The instinctive Indian an- 
swer is likely to be ‘‘No; ideas alone 
matter, and the historical has no ulti- 
mate reality.” Perhaps there is no 
country in the world in which the 
scandal of historical particularity will 
be more acutely felt, and in which the 
idea of redemption through one Man’s 
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life and death at a point of time and 


space is less likely to be readily accept- 
able. It is noteworthy that India has 
never had an indigenous school of 
historical writing; history belongs to 
the world of Maya, the changeable and 
evanescent, and therefore is on a far 
lower level than philosophy. 


This might seem a discouraging pro- 
spect for the Christian evangelist. But 
paradoxically there is another and far 
more helpful aspect of the situation. 
To the Indian of today history is tre- 
mendously important. He feels that 
he is making it. He believes that his 
country is called to play a historical 
role worthy of its size and ancient 
civilisation. He believes that there are 
urgent tasks to be done in the world 
of time and space, and that these have 
real significance. But can Hinduism, 
with its philosophy of renunciation, 
with its devaluation of the material, 


_ provide a sufficient basis in faith and 


conviction for this new and stirring 
attitude? 


For some years patriotism may be 
enough. But practical convictions do 
not last, unless they are rooted in 
theoretical understanding. Is there 
anything that enables us to act, 
patiently, confidently and courageous- 
ly in history, other than belief in the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ? 
For the Christian all the questions in 
this sphere are answered. As one of 
your younger theologians wrote recent- 
ly “It invests the historical order with 
an almost terrifying significance. It 
means that what we do here on earth 
is of supreme importance. For out of 
material God is building His eternal 
city. However ephemeral our 
efforts may be, however here and now 
they may fail or be superseded, it is 
with them that God has willed to 
weave a tapestry which will be for 


ever His possession and ours.” (The 


Rev. H. A. Williams in a sermon 
broadcast on Easter Day 1952.) I 
do not think that any Hindu could 
write in such terms. Yet that is ex- 
actly the spiritual basis which the 
Hindu needs as he sets his hand to the 
sacrificial service that his country asks 
of him to day. 


Sinlessness 


N SPEAKING with the Moslem it is 

precisely on the sinlessness of Christ, 
and on His demand for sinlessness in 
His followers, that we must insist. 
This is a terrifying standard, but there 
is no other. A man’s reach must ex- 
ceed his grasp. To set before men any 
other ideal than that of sinlessness is 
to do less than justice to the striving 
of which man is capable. It is a 
standard which has once been achieved 
in and for man. If we fall short, we 
must be led on to the doctrine of 
pardon, of which Islam knows so little 
and so superficially. Still more must 
we be led on to the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, of the indwelling of a 
living Christ in the heart of the be- 
liever through which real victories are 
won and real transformations achieved. 
To the Moslem, man is always the 
servant of God, infinitely beneath 
him. In Sufism indeed, there is a 
mystical element in Islam, which shows 
many traces of Christian influence. 
But it is to the ordinary Moslem that 
we must make plain the demands of 
Christ, without disguising anything of 
their terrifying sublimity, and at the 
same time show him that what Christ 
commands He also supplies. Records 
of conversion from Islam show that, in 
almost every case, what set the Moslem 
enquiring was some quite simple act 
of a Christian which took the Moslem 
aback, because it indicated the exist- 
ence of a moral standard such as Islam 


had never conceived. 
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HEN WE MEET the Buddhist, 
our only weapon is the love of 
Christ. The Buddhist thinks of love 
in terms of desire, and therefore to 
him love too is one of the lower things 
that must be put aside. But Agape in 
the New Testament is not desire. 
Bishop Nygren’s thesis of the differ- 
ence between Eros and Agape has been 
overdriven in the Churches, and not 
all of it will stand under critical ex- 
amination. But he has a point. There 
is a form of love which is desire and 
nothing else; its purpose is to gain. 
There is a form of love which is pure 
self-giving, which, though it may hope 
for a return, neither demands nor 
insists. Such is the love of God as seen 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. We may 
have much to learn from our Buddhist 
friend, since selfishness waits at the 
door of every Christian experience, and, 
if we are honest, we have to admit its 
presence in ourselves as a distorting 
factor in our apprehension of the truth 
of Christ. 


At the same time, we have to make 
clear to our Buddhist friend the re- 
deeming power of Agape in human 
personality. Man cannot be saved by 
the extinction of desire, even if this 
were far easier than in practice it ap- 
pears to be. For behind desire lies 
energy, the power to live. Man is 
redeemed when this energy is set free 
from the destructive and self-destruc- 
tive powers that lie within it, and 
transformed into loving and self-for- 
getful service. The power which makes 
this transformation possible is the love 
of God made manifest in Jesus Christ, 
and operative in the human _ spirit 
through the indwelling of the Spirit 
of Jesus. 


Such may be the points of meeting 
of a new and genuine Christian apolo- 
getic with the three ancient religions, 
to which we have limited our survey, 
these ancient systems could find their 
In such a meeting with the living Jesus 


in their new and refurbished forms. 
fulfilment and their perfection. 


Judgment and Healing 


UT WE MUST take seriously also 
the truth that Jesus is destroyer as 
well as perfecter. He came not to 
destroy the law and the prophets but 
to fulfill them; yet the fulfillment was 
possible only through destruction, or 
should we rather say through death 
and resurrection. The ancient sacrifices 
are no longer offered. Even if the 
Jews were one day to rebuild the 
temple in Jerusalem, it is hardly to be 
imagined that the offering of a lamb 
morning and evening on the altar could 
again become the centre of their wor- 
ship. Christ fulfilled the principle of 
sacrifice, and so brought all other 
sacrifice to a final and unalterable end. 
The Old Testament is part of Chris- 
tian Scripture; Judaism still lives on 
within the Christian Church, but only 
in so far as it has been cleansed and 
universalised through participation in 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Something of this kind we must 
imagine as happening to all other sys- 
tems in proportion as they come under 
the judgement and the healing of the 
Gospel. For there are real contra- 
dictions and judgements and these too 
cannot be denied. 


Jesus is a person, and can be a 
revelation only of a personal God. 
Doubtless there are depths of being 
in God of which at present we can 
have no conception. But to suppose 
that we can go beyond the personal 
into the impersonal is to fall from the 
higher to the lower, a descent and not 
an ascent. 


In every confrontation with other 
prophets and revealers Jesus is the 
criterion, that is to say the judgement. 
The more clearly He is seen, the more 
inevitably all others are discovered in 
their imperfection and recede in the 
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background; until, like the disciples in 
the experience of the Transfiguration, 
“looking round about, they saw no 
man, save Jesus only.” 

‘Idolatry is not simply an imperfect 
form of human apprehension of God. 
It is a distortion, a giving to the 
created thing of the honour due to 
God; in all its long history it has come 
to be associated with cruelty and with 
lasciviousness. In the presence of Jesus, 
it can only wither and disappear. 

No one to day worships the gods of 
Greece and Rome. The civilisations 
which built their temples have like- 
wise passed away. But they are not 
wholly lost. Greece and Rome have 
been built into the experience of the 
Christian Church and have there found 


an unexpected immortality. Some- 
thing of the same death unto life we 
may expect to see in the other great 
and ancient systems. If Christ is the 
truth and the truth prevails, as sys- 
tems they. must cease to be. Every- 
thing in them that is base and un- 
worthy and partial and distorted must 
be destroyed in the fire of judgment. 
But we may and must hope that 
everything in them that is true and 
honourable and of good report, every- 
thing that is evidence of the earnest 
striving of the spirit of man after 
God, having been purified in the fire, 
may find its immortality through par- 
ticipation in the eternal and abiding 


life of the Son of God. 


The Second Mile 
(St. Matthew 5:41) 


HERE IS AN increasing interest 

among parishes and dioceses to 
be involved in a more personal way in 
mission projects beyond the ‘“‘expecta- 
tion” prescribed by official quotas. 
What many do not understand is that 
the Overseas Department has main- 
tained a SPECIAL PROJECTS PRO- 
GRAM to meet this interest, so that 
individuals, parishes and dioceses may 
contribute whatever they can to cer- 
tain missions that particularly stir 
their interest. The Overseas Mission 
Society brings certain of these projects 
to its readers’ attention with the re- 
minder that there is a far more ex- 


tensive list that can be examined upon 
request to “281”. 
notes must be emphasized, however, in 


Three important 


making these projects known via this 
“Review”: 

1. These ‘Special Projects” should 
never be considered by a parish or 
‘diocese until after their regular mis- 
sionary quotas have been met; 
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2. The Overseas Mission Society is 
not an intermediary agent in this pro- 
gram. All correspondence must go di- 
rectly to the Overseas Department of 
the National Council, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, 10; 


3. The following list in this issue 
of the “Review” has not been chosen 
because the projects were considered 
more demanding or important. They 
are presented as an indication of the 
kind of ‘Second Mile” missions ven- 
tures that might create interest and 
It can be expected 
that in later issues other projects will 


stir generosity. 


be mentioned with this intention. 

(a) If we are ever to develop strong 
indigenous churches, there must be an 
adequate number of well trained cler- 
gy. This is an axiom which is echoed 
by all the missionary bishops and is 
illustrated in the following requests: 
illustrated in the following requests 
for aid in training clergy: 


ee ee 


ee 
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Field: Puerto Rico 

Amount: $ 500.00 
Field: Cuba 

Amount: $ 240.00 
Field: Haiti 

Amount: $1000.00 
Field: Dominican Republic 


Amount: $1000.00 

Annual scholarship for Philippine 
Independent Church student at St. 
Andrew’s Seminary, Manila. $500.00 


Field: Liberia 
Amount: $ 250.00 
(b) Besides qualified clergy, an in- 
dependent church must have laymen, 
who by education and character are 
prepared to assume the duties of 
christian citizenship. Their training 
in business or profession within a 
Christian framework will mean much 
in the future development of their 
own country and their Church. 
Field: Liberia 
Amount: $ 250.00 
Scholarship for a year’s work at 
Cuttington College. 
Field: Panama Canal Zone 
Amount: $10.00—$50.00 
Scholarship aid for schools in Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica, Panama. 
Field: Puerto Rico 
Amount: $ 500.00 
Scholarship at Colegio San Justo. 
Field: Cuba 
Amount: $ 150.00 


is worldwide. 
treacherous eddy waters. 


create that revolution. 


“Church Has No Mission But to be One’ 
6 6™F"HE CHURCH does not ‘have’ a mission; it IS a mission. Fidelity 

in mission is not a desirable consequence of the church’s exist- 
ence; it is that without which the church does not exist. 
This means that Christians must be aware of and sensi- 
tive to the crosscurrents which fill the stream of modern history with 
On every side one hears of the ‘revolution’ 
in the Christian church’s international affairs. 
It waits upon God and upon God’s men to 
make the revolution redemptive. We stand committed without regret 
to a mission that is meant for the world.” 

— Dr. James Archibald Jones, President of 

Union Theological Seminary (Presbyterian, U.S.) 


Scholarships in numerous parochial 

schools. 
Field: Japan 
Amount: $ 100:00 

Scholarships for children at St. 

Michael’s School, Kobe. 
Field: Alaska 
Amount: $1000.00 

Help in underwriting the college 
education of an outstanding Indian 
girl from Tanana. 

Field: Hawai 
Amount: $ 250.00 

Scholarship aid for an unusually — 
capable Hawaiian girl. 

(c) Along with the investment in 
manpower, there is the everpresent 
problem of equipment and upkeep of — 
property. 

Field: Liberia 
Amount: $500.—$1000. 
New roofs on buildings. 
Field: Panama Canal Zone 
Amount: $1000.00 

Engine for mission launch, Nic- 

aragua. 
Field: Alaska 
Amount: $ 300.00 
Gasoline-powered chain saws. 
Field: Alaska 
Amount: $ 50.00 
Support of a sled dog. 
Field: Philippines 
Amount: $2500.00 each 
Residences for 12 Filipino priests. 
— J.M.B. 


The mission 


The church helped to 
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Anglican Strategy 
By Prez. 


HE PASTORAL LETTER issued 

by the House of Bishops in Hono- 
lulu in September, 1955, has focused 
the attention of the Church on its re- 
sponsibility for Asia. It is a great docu- 
ment which has brought encourage- 
ment to the many Christians, Episco- 
palians and non - Episcopalians, who 
have long been concerned about this 
vast continent and its pressing prob- 
lems. 


Like all such documents, however, 
it deals largely in general principles. 
The implementation of the principles 
is left to the future. The very issuing 
of the document, though, constitutes 
a challenge to the Church to put these 
principles into effect as speedily as pos- 
sible. It is by what the Church does 
in the next few months or years that 
it will be judged, not by what was 
said or written in Honolulu. 


This paper represents an attempt to 
discuss briefly the strategy of Angli- 
canism, and of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as a part of Anglican- 


ism, in that portion of western Asia 
known as the Near or Middle East. 


Basically, the Anglican Communion 
faces three tasks in this area. The first 
and most important is the direct evan- 
gelism of Meslems and Jews. The sec- 
ond is the strengthening of the local 
churches, Orthodox and Protestant 
alike. The third is the pastoral care of 


in the Near East 
WILLAND 


all English-speaking Christians who 
seek its ministry. A candid appraisal 
of the facts can only lead to the con- 
clusion that the record in these three 
spheres of activity is none too good, 
although it is substantially better in 
the second than in the first and third. 


Area of Responsibility 


ITH RESPECT to the first task, 
the present impenetrable bar- 
riers between the Arab and Jewish 
areas makes it impossible for one liv- 
ing and working in an Arab country 
to write with any authority about the 
mission to Jews. Anglican mission- 
aries to Jews are active in both Israel 
and Iran. About the results in the 
former country no first hand infor- 
mation is available to the author. There 
has been some marked success in Iran 
in conversions. 


The Moslem world has always pre- 
sented a difficult challenge to Chris- 
tian missions. Comparatively few con- 
versions from Islam are recorded al- 
though the picture in Iran has of late 


been more hopeful than in the Arab 
countries. What is ultimately depres- 
sing about the mission to Moslems is 
not, however, the difficulties in the 
way of evangelism and conversion. It 
is rather the woeful shortage of man- 
power, of money, and of will to make 
a frontal attack on this religion in 
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the very lands of its origin and great- 
est strength. 


To cite but one example, the pres- 
ent staff of clergy and trained workers 
of the Diocese of Iran does not ex- 
ceed 15. At one time, it numbered 
§0. The annual budget of the Diocese 
is smaller than many parish budgets 
in the United States. Yet, in a re- 
cent letter to the author the Anglican 
Bishop in Iran wrote, ““We have never 
had so many men reading and en- 
quiring.” 


With regard to the second task, the 
strengthening of the local churches, 
there is much to be done and there 
may be little time in which to do it. 
Every indication points to the proba- 
bility that, sooner or later, the local 
churches may be forced to accept and 
discharge full responsibility for the 
Christian cause in much of the Near 
East. Indeed, whether forced or not, 
they should undertake this responsi- 
bility as soon as they are ready for it. 
At present, they are not ready despite 
many signs of revival and advance 
particularly in Orthodoxy. One thinks 
with admiration of the efforts of 
the Armenian Orthodox (Gregorian) 
Church to improve the education of 
its clergy and of the remarkable youth 
movement in the Greek Orthodox 


Church. 


Third, the influx of English-speak- 
ing Christians, particularly of Ameri- 
cans, into the area since 1945 necessi- 
tates a reappraisal and expansion of 
the ministry to these people living far 
from home and often in circumstances 
which conspire to distort their stand- 
ards and values and to weaken their 
loyalty to Christ. In some communi- 
ties in the Near East there is no wor- 
ship in the English language and no 
church life. In many others, there are 
Church of England parishes which 


present an attraction to American 
Episcopalians which varies from lo- 


cality to locality but which is all too 
often slight. Unless the Anglican 
Communion is prepared to lose these 
people temporarily or permanently to 
paganism this part of the work must 
be invigorated and informed by a 
spirit which knows no national loyal- 
ties. 


No Advance 


IS, THEN is the picture. It was — 

described recently by a non-An- 
glican clergyman in these words, “The — 
Near East seems now to be the orphan 
child of the Mission Boards.” It is dif- 
ficult from this vantage point to know 
the reasons for this, though specula- 
tion in the field is rife on this point. 
There may be an inclination to chan- 
nel men and money into areas which 
produce more spectacular results in 
terms of conversions. It may be that 
the comparatively high cost of living 
in much of the Near East and the con- 
sequent costliness of maintaining an 
adequate mission staff is a deterrent to 
Mission Boards with slender resources. 
It may be that the constant and weary- 
ing negotiations with Moslem govern- 
ments afflicted by xenophobia and in- 
fluenced by the mosque to obtain visas 
and reentry permits acts as a brake on 
appointments to the Near East. It 
may be that the insecurity of the area 
and the uncertainty of how long west- 
ern missions will be able to function 
in it prevents a substantial commit- 
ment of resources to the Near East. It 
may be that outmoded comity arrange- 
ments are crippling the work by pre- 
venting bodies with larger resources 
from entering the field while at the 
same time compelling bodies now in 
the field with their diminishing re- 
sources to retreat from position after 
position. Whatever the reasons, the 
stark fact remains that Christianity is 
not advancing in the area. It may 
even, over the entire region, be losing 
ground. 


Of Rexam 
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The Anglican Communion has long 
been one of two or three western non- 
Roman Catholic bodies which has car- 
ried on a large-scale program in the 
Near East. Its witness is still needed 
here and it still has much to give. It 
is not now measuring up to the great- 
mess of its own history in the area, 
and it is failing to meet the obligations 
which its threefold task places upon it. 
‘That this is so is not the fault of any 
‘one person or group of persons. It cer- 
tainly is not the fault of the devoted 
‘men and women who represent Angli- 
‘canism in the field. 


The present failures seem rather to 
stem from certain tendencies perhaps 
implicit in our Communion itself: an 
urge to proceed along certain clearly 
defined paths laid out of old while the 
Near East perversely changes and re- 
mains ever in flux, a desire to remain 
closely identified with the West in all 
of its local manifestations while the 
Near East suffers from an acute at- 
tack of xenophobia, and a tendency to 
rely largely on ad hoc planning and 
decisions when a carefully thought out 
and integrated approach to the area 
is desperately needed and long over- 
due. 


For the Future 
OME CONSIDERATIONS essen- 


tial if a vital Anglican witness is 
to be maintained in the Near East re- 
main to be mentioned. 


First, there must be recognition of 
the fact that the work which must 
be done is beyond the present resources 
of any one Anglican Church. Comity 
agreements, within Anglicanism as 
well as between denominations, are 
neccessary and valuable means to an 
end, but they are means and not ends. 
When they become outmoded, when 
their effect is to place Christian work 
in jeopardy rather than to encourage 
it, they should be amended or abro- 


gated by mutual consent. There can be 
little doubt that other Anglican 
Churches, and particularly the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, must take a 
greatly increased share in the work in 
the Near East which the Church of 
England has carried so well and for 
so long a time. 

Second, the work of the Anglican 
Communion in the Near East must be 
completely divorced from any tie with 
the instruments of western policy 
and power in the area. 

Third, the work must be directed 
toward the building up of a church 
of the local population and for the 
local population, a church won from 
Islam, Judaism and paganism and not 
from any other Christian body. With 
full recognition of the linguistic prob- 
lems involved, the English-speaking 
Christians must be integrated as far 
as possible into that church of the 
local population for their own souls’ 
health. In brief, the Arabs, the Iran- 
ians, and the Israelis are the principal 
reason for the presence of Anglicanism 
in the Near East, not the people of the 
Commonwealth or of the United 
States, precious as they are. 

Fourth, the personnel sent to the 
field must be far better trained than 
at present. It is imperative that they 
quickly achieve reasonable competence 
in the tongue of the land in which 
they serve. It is also imperative that 
they gain an adequate knowledge of its 
history, culture, and current problems. 
If they are ever to encounter Islam or 
Judaism on a profound level, their 
knowledge of one or the other of those 
religions must be great. They should 
also be conversant with the history 
and theology of the Eastern Churches. 
The complexity of the area demands 
Christian specialists, men and women 
of high intellectual capacity and in- 
tegrity and of deep faith. 


Fifth, there must be a redrawing of 
diocesan lines in the area. The prob- 
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lems posed by difficulty of communi- 
cation and closing or closed national 
boundaries make it imperative that the 
dioceses be much smaller and more nu- 
merous than now. This alone will 
make possible concentrated work of 
high quality by bishop, clergy, and 
people working and planning together 
in a common cause. In matters in- 
volving the entire area, the bishops 
and other duly designated delegates 
would take counsel together. Such 
churches of the Communion as are 
able to do so could well take financial 
responsibility and provide the clergy 
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and lay workers for one or more of 
these small dioceses. % 
There is only one certainty, humaall 
ly speaking, about the future of 
Christian work in the Near East and 
that is that it will be difficult, frus- 
trating, possibly even perilous. Much 
lost ground must be won back before 
substantial advances can be made. Yet 
the cause is a great one and the vic- 
tory, in the providence of God, will 
come for those who with courage 
vision, and determination work a 
sacrifice that Christ may reign in the 
hearts of those who inhabit the area 
which saw His own victory. N 


Executive Committee Report (Continued from page 19) 


furlough, members of overseas depart- 
ment and especially interested clergy 
and lay people. 

As of May 1956 the membership of 
the Society is about 600, including, 
thanks to the generosity of the Pre- 
siding Bishop, himself, 200 of our over- 
seas missionaries. 

A final word about finances: we 
expect that our basic work (salaries, 
expenses, and ‘The Review”) will, 
in the long run be sustained by enough 
members who annually pay the (mini- 
mum!) $5.00 dues. But, right now 
and for some time to come, our mem- 
bership roster is not nearly enough to 
provide our basic income. In order 
to get started we have had to rely on 
special gifts and personal guarantees 
by members. While we never mean to 
become ourselves our own reason for 


being (and hence always preoccupied 
with raising more money for a grow- 
ing OMS), we must of course aim 
towards a basic, predictable, minimum 
income. For this our membership 
must grow, quickly and steadily. We 
have reason to believe that there will 
be a good response to even a modest 
person-to-person new membership 
campaign. “Every Member Win Ten 
More” (or something) might be our 
happy and highly original little motto 
for this first year or so. Once we get 
established, while we will always re- 
joice in growth, we shall settle down 
to exploiting our position as catalyst 
to the missionary ferment of the 
Episcopal Church—never a substitute 
for or, competitor to established 
church channels. 


—G.F.T. 


Meek or Faint-hearted? 


Booty CHURCHNEWS has declared editorially: 


“These days call for a revival of missionary zeal, for a wider 
vision of the possibilities, and a bolder strategy. The meek. ‘may inherit 
the earth, but not the faint hearted nor the fearful.” 


